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aneuvers Speed Up 





ot Dogs Go Good After Tank Warefare in Libya 


‘4 


You'd smile, too, if you were eating the first “hot dogs” 


you've seen in a long time, as 


are these crack members of the 


Armored Force, recently returned from battle in Libya, where 
they were sent by the headquarters of Uncle Sam’s mechan- 
ized divisions to actually engage in tank battles and report 





round Forces 
Staff Changes 


Announced 


Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, com- 
manding general, the Army Ground 
Forces, has announced further Army 

round Forces staff changes with 
the appointment of Col. William L. 
Mitchell, as secretary to the General 
Staff, and Lt. Col. John W. Wurts, as 
hief of the Ground Statistics Section. 

Colonel Mitchell and Lieutenant 
Molonel Wurts replace Maj .Robert 
A. Hewitt, and Lt. Col. Edwin B. 

oward. 

Col, John M. Lentz replaces Brig. 
Gen. Lloyd D, Brown as assistant 
hief of staff, G-3 (Operations and 
Training). 

Others on the Ground Staff in- 
clude: Col. Alexander R. Bolling, G-1 
(Personnel); Lt. Col. Giles R. Car- 
penter, G-2 (Military Intelligence); 
Brig. Gen. Willard S. Paul, 
4Supply, Evacuation, Transportation, 
nd Construction); Maj. Gen. Richard 

. Moore, Requirements Section (De- 
velopment, Organization, Equipment, 
’@nd Training Publications); and Col. 
John S. Winn, Jr., Field Artillery 
(Plans). 

The Special Staff chiefs are Col. 
Clyde L. Hyssong, Ground Adjutant 
General’s Section; Col. Thomas J. 
Ford, Ground Chemical Section; Col. 
John B. Hughes, Ground - Engineer 
BSection; Col. Thomas F. Bresnahan, 
Ground Headquarters Commadant; 
Col. Donald T. Nelson, Ground Fiscal 
Section; Col. Frederick A. Blesse, 
Ground Medical Section; Col. 
Ward V. Macatee, Ground Quarter- 
Master Section; and Col. Richard B. 

Oran, Ground Signal Section. 


—— 








Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 


on the performance of the M-3 Medium 28-ton tanks under 


fire. In the desert, the thing 


being with the British, they had plenty of tea. 


men missed most was coffee, 
Left to right: 


Sgt. William Hick, Jr., Collingdale, Pa.; Cpl. Martin Johnson, 
New York City; Cpl. Carl C. Mapes, Akron, Ohio. The entire 


group got promotions of one grade. 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—The first three crack American tank teams¢ 





to see action against General Rommel’s troops, 16 men and three 
officers, have returned to Fort Knox to eat their first “hot dogs” 
since leaving the States and tell Maj. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, Chief of 
Armored Force, just how effective U. S. Tanks and training stand 


listed men had lunch at Headquar- 
ters Company of the Armored Force, 
consisting of the typieal Army sta- 
ples, hot dogs, beans, and potatoes, 
while the officers, Lt. Col. Lewis H. 
Hamm, Capt. Harold I. Holderman, 
and Lt. Herbert J. Cannon also 
lunched on Army staples. Later, they 
were interviewed by General Devers 
and members of his staff. The men 
described vividly their experiences 
with the M-3 Medium 28-ton tanks, 
dubbed “General Grants” by the 
British, who have been using them 
for some months in Libya. 

From Ft. Knox, these men will go 
to the different Armored Divisions 
stationed all over the United States, 
to give officers and men the benefit 
of their experiences under fire. It is 
expected that much valuable tactical 
information will be brought to light 
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and incorporated into Armored Force 
maneuvers. 

Tanned by the 110-degree African 
|}sun, and in good health, none of 
these boys, who were in Tobruk the 
| day before it fell, seemed any the 
|worse for their 28,000 mile round 
|trip by air and their long days in 
| battle. 

From May 29th, when the British 
| began their big push, until June 25th, 
when they withdrew from the bat- 
tle, these tough “Armoraiders’ were 
constantly under fire. “We were so 
| busy loading our guns, driving, and 
|}taking care of all the things you 
| have to do in a tank that we didn’t 
|}even have time to be afraid,” said 
| Staff Set. William Z. Fralish of Air- 
| ton, Ala., one of the tank command- 
ers. “But when the enemy laid down 
a barrage, we thought all hell broke 
| loose.” 

| They found the Aussies and the 

British extremely friendly. “Bully 
beef and biscuits” comprised the 
|main items of their battle rations, 
washed down with the ever-present 
jtea, “We brewed it when we got up 
| in the morning, and even in the 
| tanks,” remarked Gerard Lagasse of 
| Rocking Beach, N.Y., a 75-mm. gun- 
| ner in one of the tanks. 

Most of the men agreed the things 
they missed most were coffee and 


up against the Germans and Italians. 





On arriving at the post, the en-® 








showers. Twice they went swim- 
ming in pools, once in Tobruk. 

The water ration was one canteen 
per man daily. Using only half a 
canteen, a man learned to wash, 
shave, and rinse out some socks. 
When new recruits from the rear 
were sent up and began to wash 
their canteen cups out with the 
precious fluid, the men returning 
from battle bawled them out un- 
mercifully. 

Each man was issued 50 cigarettes 
a week, but beer was scarce. Cans 
of American beer sold for 30 cents 
each, and when opened, they gushed 
forth so quickly that a man was 
lucky to get two swallows. 

Opinions of Maj. Henry Cabot 
Lodge were unanimous. “They don’t 
come any finer,” the boys agreed. Sgt. 
William Hick, Jr., of Collingdale, Pa., 
a tank driver, said, “He was always 
there when we needed him.” 

The best news of all came from 
General Devers, who announced that 
each man had been promoted one 
grade, and issued warrants while 
they were gathered in his office 

Despite the rigors of battle, there 
was always a touch of U. S. humor 
to help the men out of trying spots. 
One incident was provided by Ger- 
ard Lagasse, who missed his plane 


to the States and had to hitch-hike | 


from Matruh to Cairo. His attempts 
to talk to the Free French soldiers 
were described by his ribbing com- 
rades. 


| Frogs Don't Wai 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.—It’s the 
frogs, not the bugler, that gets ’em 
up in the morning here, especially 
the 326th Infantry, camping in the 
fields while hutments are being built. 

In fact the frogs don’t wait till 
morning but start in as soon as 
the boys go to bed. Then about 
midnight the cows in wandering 
herds start to bellow out love songs. 
Or maybe they're sore at the frogs, 
too. 


Ordnance 
Gets Motor 
Transport 


Design, purchase, and maintenance 
of motor vehicles are being central- 
ized under the Chief of Ordnance, 
the War Department announced to- 
day. Formerly the responsibility was 
divided, with the Quartermaster 
Corps supervising the procurement 
and maintenance of general vehicles, 
such as trucks, and the Ordnance 
Department having authority over 
combat vehicles, such as tanks. The 
change will be completed August 1, 
1942. 

An indication of the far-reaching 
character of the change can be 
gained from the fact that more than 
30,000 of Army 
military and 18,000 civilian—will be 
subject to assignment to the Ord- 
nance Department. 

Practically the entire personnel of 
the motor transport service, military 
and civilian, both in Washington and 
in the field, will be assigned to duty 
in the Ordnance Department. Mili- 
tary personnel may apply for trans- 
|fer to the Ordnance Department. Of- 
ficers not transferred to Ordnance 
| will be reassigned to Quartermaster 
duties when their services are no 
longer required in Motor Transport 
activities 
motor vehicles are involved. 

The net result of the centraliza- 
tion of control will be: 
| 1. The research, design, develop- 





|ment, procurement, storage and dis-|_ ° 
| tribution of motor vehicles, whether | this week that 
| general or combat, will be under the | 


| Chief of Ordnance. 
|} 2. Both general and combat 


| Ordnance repair 
;same mechanics, 
abroad. 

3. The Quartermaster Corps will 
now be able to concentrate primarily 
on the feeding and clothing of troops. 

The Quartermaster Corps formerly 
| designed, procured and maintained a 
| variety of motor vehicles. The Ord- 


both here 





cars, half-track personnel 
and the like, 


® 


personnel—12,000 | 


Several hundred thousand | 
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Second Air 
Problem 
Under Way 


|Special to Army Times 


SOMEWHERE IN THE CARO- 
LINAS—The second problem of the 
| Air Ground Maneuvers opens Mon- 
day, August 3 and will last through 
| Wednesday, August 5. Increased co- 
| ordination of all units will be stres- 
sed. 

Today (Saturday) a critique was 
| held on the first Air Ground problem 
which ended Friday. The problem 
was primarily one of attack by num- 
erically superior forces against 
smaller force. 


The Reds being the smaller defend- 
ing force, established an organized 
defense, which the Blues had as 
their mission, the job of locating, 
fixing their position and destroy- 
| ing them. 
| By mid-afternoon Wednesday Re- 
connaisance units of both forces had 
made contact and skirmishing be- 
tween increasing heavier units was 
evident. By Thursday the attack 
of the Blues was rapidly develop- 
ing with the Reds seeking increasing 
use of their artillery in which for 
the first time in Carolina “Grasshop- 
per” observation planes were used. 

Red units had but a small Air 
Force to assist its ground forces, 
however. Their troops were madé tip 
of Light Cavalry, Tank Destroyers 
and Field Artillery. The Blues in- 
cluded both Motorized and Armored 
Forces among their units as well as 
a superior air force. 

When Air Force bombers and fight- 
ers joined the Red and Blue forces 
in the VI Army Corps Maneuvers 
in the Carolinas Wednesday (July 29, 
1942) it marked another step in the 
Army’s streamlined* program de- 
signed to eliminate all matters not 
essential to the quick, modern and 
complete training of the American 
soldier. 

The Ground-Air Support units 
taking part in the maneuver, which 
is directed by Maj. Gen. E. J. Daw- 
| ley, were in the area on Monday pre- 
paring for their tasks with the two 
forces. 

Heads “Flying Artillery” 

Col. Guy Lewis McNeil, Chief of 
the air units taking part in the three 
week “warfare,” had his forces di- 
vided for the first problem—July 29- 
31—between Maj. Gen. Fred L. Walk- 
er’s outnumbered Red troops and the 
motorized and armored command of 
the Blues under command of Maj. 
Gen. Alvan C, Gillem, Jr. 

Discussing the maneuvers, Colonel 
McNeil said the key task of the Air 
| Force on these problems is to serve 
jas “flying artillery.” 

“We operate with the Ground 
| Forces in the thick of combat,” he 
said. “Ground-Air support is unlike 
other elements of the Army Air 

Forces, such as the interceptor or 
bomber cOmmands in that we work 
directly with a major ground com- 
|}ponent, such as the Red or Blue 
forces. The result of such ground- 
air teamwork is a tremendously ef- 
| fective striking arm. 
| “One of our big jobs in these ma- 
neuvers will be the observation for 
the ground troops, providing them 
with key information on enemy move- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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AAF G's" Are Out 
’ 

| The War Department announced 

the “A” system of 

nomenclature as used to designate 

| the divisions of the air staff, head- 


ve- | quarters, Army Air Forces will here- 
hicles will be serviced in the same | after be used instead of the “G” sys- 
shops and by the| tem of nomenclature to designate the 
and | cOrresponding divisions in the staffs 


i. Air Forces and tactical commands 
and wings as follows: 
A. A-1, Personnel. 
B. A-2, Intelligence. 
A-3, Operations and training. 
D. A-4, Material and supply. 
This change in nomenclature does 


|nance Department handles only com-/| not alter the present War Depart- 
bat vehicles, such as tanks, armored | ment policy regarding the detail of 
carriers | General 


Staff Corps officers with 
troops to any division of a staff, 








Wasnincton, D. C.; Aucusr 1, 1942 





Corps Areas Now 


Service Commands 


Reorganization of the nine Corps 
Areas of the Army, and redesignation 
of them as “Service Commands,” is 
announced by the War Department. 
The reorganization was ordered on 
July 22 by Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somer- 
vell, commanding general, Services of 
Supply, with a twofold purpose as 
follows: 

1. To decentralize further the 
operation of activities of the Services 
of Supply by increasing the authority 
of commanding generals in the field 
and by giving them proportionately 
increased responsibility. 

2. To improve and streamline the 
field organizations by eliminating 
duplicating facilities. 

The Service Commands supervise 
the Army camps and posts, service 
the troops with supplies and equip- 
ment, induct the new selectees, and 
generally handle the administrative 
details necessary to maintaining a 
large Army. 

Comprehensive instructions have 
been issued to all commanding 
generals in the new Service Com- 
mands, redefining and redesignating 
duties, in order that their supply 


and administrative functions may be | 


geared completely to wartime opera- 
tion. 
Changes in Allotment 

The administration and housekeep- 
ing of all troops in the respective 
areas is now centered in the new 
Service Commands. Under the new 
plan, money will be allotted in one 
lump sum to each Service Command. 
Formerly money was allotted to each 
of the units within the Corps Area 
by its parent unit in Washington. 
This change will result in extensive 
simplification of fiscal and accounting 
work. 

The reorganization of the Corps 
Areas has been under study since 
March 9, when the Army was re- 
organized into three Commands, the 
Services of .Supply, the Ground 
Forces, and the Air Forces. Since 
that date the Corps Areas have been 
under command of the Services of 
Supply. 





Portly Officers Walk 
It Off in the 78th 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Portly of- 
ficers are out of style, or luck, in 
the 78th Division. Rather, they 
aren't going to be portly any more. 

Three days each week every staff 
officer does road work, starting with 
long moderate walks, until each mem- 
ber can do a 25 mile march under 
any conditions. General Parker and 
his chief of staff are setting the pace. 

“Officers in this division,” says Gen- 
eral Parker, “are going to be leaders 
as well as instructors. I shall ex- 
pect them to be able, not only to do 
anyrhing they ask of a soldier, but 
to do it better.” 


There will be no change in the 
geographical boundaries, the new 
Service Commands covering the same 
territory as the old Corps Areas. The 
numerals used to designate the Corps 
Areas will also be continued, so that 
the First Corps Area will now be 
known as the First Service Com- 
mand. Since October 8, 1940, Corps 
Area commanders have had no tacti- 
cal responsibility. That responsibility 
continues to rest with the Ground 
Forces and Air Forces officers. 

Nine Services of Supply 


In effect, the reorganization creates 
nine autonomous Services of Supply 
in the field, each to function under 
the direction of the commanding 
general, Services of Supply in Wash- 
ington, but each a self-functioning 
unit responsible for servicing the 
troops of each area. 

“One early and tangible result of 
this reorganization,” General Somer- 
vell wrote in his July 22 order, “must 
be the maximum utilization of exist- 
ing personnel with a consequent re- 
duction in the number of officers and 
civilians on duty at Service Com- 
mand headquarters and installations. 

“Within the framework of this re- 
organization, commanders of Service 
Commands are given and are ex- 
pected to exercise maximum initia- 
tive in the efficient and businesslike 
organization of details. 

“It must be remembered that or- 
ganization alone will not achieve the 
results demanded of Service Com- 
mands in this war. The best available 
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men must be selected for each major 
job and must be given full authority 
and responsibility for its perform- 
ance. Commanders must be ruthless 
in relieving men who do not produce 
efficient and prompt results. 

“Above all there must be an all- 
pervading and unswerving resolve to 
execute successfully the grave duties 
and responsib#tlities imposed upon us 
by this war regardless of personal 
sacrifices and hours of work. No 
mere reorganization can accomplish 
this. Commanders of Service Com- 
mands must instill this resolve in 
each of their subordinates by per- 
sonal example and by exercising to 
the utmost, with aggressiveness and 
a bold disregard for anachronistic 
precedents, the authority delegated 
to them to accomplish their mission.” 


“TAKE A LETTER.” 


tary. They are demonstrating 





with the troops. 





says Russell Peck, Red Cross official, to 
Miss Patricia Hartnett, Red Cross worker, posing as his secre- 


a new type portable desk, de- 


signed by Peck, which is to be part of the equipment of Red 
Cross field directors serving with the armed forces overseas. 
The field desk can be set up anywhere in a couple of minutes. 
Built by the Red Cross, it weighs only 15 pounds and has 
room for a portable typewriter, paper and writing material. 
Peck conceived his idea some time ago while on maneuvers 





Top-Ranking Specialist Corps 
Officers Get Appointments 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Some of the top-ranking officers of the 
newly-formed Army Specialist Corps have been desginated by Presi- 


dent Roosevelt. 


The names of the 11, including six Corps Area 


Directors, who will rank as colonels, were sent to the Senate during 





the past week confirmation. 
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These seven, with their home town 
~®and assignment were: 


Thomas F, Sullivan, Boston, Mass., 
First Corps Area. William Wallace 


Lanahan, Baltimore, Md., Third 
Corps Area. George H. Trautman, 
Columbus, Ohio, Fifth Corps Area. 


Robert Abbe Gardner, Chicago, IIL, 
Sixth Corps Area. Samuel Williams 
Reynolds, Omaha, Neb., Seventh 
Corps Area. William B. Tuttle, San 
Antonio, Tex., Eighth Corps Area. 


made for the Second, Fourth and 
Ninth Corps Areas. 

The Senate also received from the 
President the following additional 
nominations for the Army Specialist 
Corps: 

Emmett F. Connely, Detroit, Mich., 
Chief of Field Service, colonel. John 
H, Zabel, Washington, D. C., Assist- 
ant Chief, Field Service, Army Spe- 
cialist Corps, lieutenant colonel. 
William Elton Jeffrey, Grant County, 
Wis., Engineer consultant, Chemical 
Warfare Service, Services of Supply, 
lieutenant colonel. Joseph William 
Kerr, Glen Ridge, N. J., liaison offi- 
cer, lieutenant colonel. David W. K. 
Peacock, New York City, liaison offi- 
cer, lieutenant colonel. 

Corps Area Directors, who will 
have the title of colonel in the Army 
Specialist Corps, will represent the 
Corps in the states which comprise 
the Corps Areas. 
nate with and assist personnel pro- 
curement plans and procedures of 
the Corps and will also coordinate 


Corps within the Corps Areas with 
the Corps Commanders of the Army. 

They will also communicate direct- 
ly with business, professional and 








Appointments have not yet been' 


They will coordi- | 


the activities of the Army Specialist | 


New Ordnance Center 
At Flora, Miss. 


WASHINGTON, W. C.—A new ord- 
nance training center will be estab- 
lished at Flora, Miss., the War De- 
partment announced. 


The training center will house 300 
officers, several thousand enlisted 
men. The newest echelon in Ord- 
nance, the Ordnance Regiment, will 
be formed and trained there. The 
units will operate base shops for 
repair of weapons and combat ve- 
hicles in the field. 


General Deerfield 
Is Also a Private 


JEFFERSON BARRACKS, Mo.— 
From general to private—the private 
is a general—well, anyway, there is 
a private in the Army who really is 
a general. 


The private’s name is General W. 
Deerfield and he’s stationed at the 
Air Forces Replacement Training 
Center at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
Deerfield, however, has a _ rather 
pointed reply to the wags who josh 
him about his commanding first 
name. His great grandfather was a 
general in the Confederate Army. 








industrial organizations and leaders 
within the Corps Areas to inform 
them of Army Specialist Corps oper- 
ations, and enlist their assistance 
and cooperation in its functions of 
supplying the needs of the Army 
with technicians and specialists. 

Corps Area Directors will supervise 
a Corps Area staff of the Army Spe- 
cialist Corps to be established at 
each of the Corps Area Headquarters 
of the Army. ; 
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Medical Corp , 


Frees Doctors’ 
Of Desk Jobs 


Army Medical Corps officers 
engaged in administrative duties 
be reassigned to posts in whis 
their professional medical traini 
can be utilized to the fullest e 
the War Department announced ¢j 
week. ; 

Several hundred Medical Corps 
ficers will be freed for professig, 
duties by this move. At present 
are engaged in such administratj 
posts as adjutants, inspectors, m 
officers and numerous other duti 
imposed upon them by the expangj 
of Medical Corps facilities. 









































































































Doctors will be replaced by 4 
ficers of the Medical Administratiys 
Corps, a branch of the Army trains 





















to fill these duties now requiring {fj 
services of doctors. 
























For the most part, officers of 
Medical Administrative Corps 
drawn from the enlisted ranks of f 
Medical Corps, many of them nom 
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commissioned officers with years off. 





experience in administrative ope 
tion of hospitals. 

Civilians above the age of 30 
are qualified in hospital administy 
tion by training and experience 4 
be commissioned in the Medical Ag 
ministrative Corps. After an 
doctrination course of one month, 
they are assigned directly to t 
posts. Several officer candidate 
schools are now in operation and 
will produce enough graduates by 
September 1, 1942, to free a consider 
able number of doctors from at 
ministrative tasks. 


Bombproof 
Tabernacle 


By Sgt. Arthur Barschdorf 

WITH THE 43RD INFANTRY DI 
VISION, CAMP SHELBY, Miss— 
Bombs and bullets will do no harm 
to the Blessed Sacrament in the 
172nd Vermont Infantry of the 
Division because Chaplain John P, 
Mahoney has just received a bomb 
proof tabernacle for the Holy Eucha- 
rist, purchased from money donated 
by the men in the Green Mountain 
Regiment, It cost nearly $100. 

The tabernacle is made of strong 
bomb-resistant steel and will be used 
to protect the Blessed Sacrament on 
maneuvers and on the field of battle, 

Purchase of the tabernacle is not 
the first generous response of the 
men in the 172nd for furnishings in 
their chapel. They have given money 
on many occasions for altar carpets, 
flowers, new vestments, candles and 
wine. 

Chaplain Mahoney said that much 
credit should be given to the Ver 
mont Knights of Columbus which has 
donated several thousand prayer 
books and also money for the taber 
nacle. a 

Chaplain Mahoney added that the 
men have agreed that, if the taber- 
nacle can not be taken on maneuvers 
and overseas, it will be given to one 
of the poorer missions in Vermont 
























FAVORITE 
SHINE! 


GRIFFIN—the shoe polish 
that has been standard in the 
Army for over half a century <3: 
the shoe polish that outsells all 
other brands combined at post 
exchanges by more than two to 
one...is the shoe polish for you! 


GRIFFIN ABC 
SHOE POLISH 
Recolors and polishes 
to a high shine in one 
operation. In the easy- 
opening tin...all pop- 


ular colors. 
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HEADQUARTERS, 78TH DIVI- 
IN, CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Maj. 
. Edwin P. Parker, Jr., command- 
general of the 78th (Lightning) 
ision, has welcomed the new com- 
ent of officers he will lead in 
bat and challenged them to sur- 
s the efforts most of them have 
ady shown in rising from the 
ks to become commissioned offi- 
rs 

Speaking at a meeting of the of- 
cers recently assigned to the divi- 
on, General Parker outlined what 
e would expect of the officers in 
veloping their men into first-class 
hting troops. 

“Not many weeks ago, most of you 
rved in the ranks,” General Parker 
d. “Through your own efforts, you 
ere selected to attend Officer-Can- 


$th Division 


{ Officers 





didate schools and have been re- 
warded with the commission which 
you now hold. Your work has begun. 

“We have the privilege and the job 
of organizing and training a new 
division. What you do will have a 
marked effect on the development 
@ the division. 

“You are here to be leaders. You 

must be able to do everything your 
enlisted men do, and do it better. 
They will look to you for leadership 
and training, and you must be 
leaders. 
“You must know your job, because 
ff you do not know it, you cannot 
instruct. If you cannot instruct, the 
th Division cannot be the best divi- 
sion in the Army. And the 78th must 
be the best division in the army. 
You will have to train, encourage and 
Inspire your men with your own 
knowledge and your own character. 

“The training of the men and the 
fespect their leaders earn will be 
reflected when they go into action,” 
General Parker declared, “If they 


80 He Joins Paratroops 

CAMP BOWIE, ‘Tex.—They took 
his horse so he decided to ride the 
air. 
» When Cpl. Walter Barnett en- 
listed in the cavalry, he didn’t know 
that they were going to mechanize 
the outfit. Now he is joining ‘the 
paratroops to ride the bumps in the 
stratosphere. 

Barnett was finalist for Camp 
Bowie at the Fort Worth Golden 
Gloves meet after winning the box- 
Ing tourney et Brownwood. 


Ouota 


are well trained,” he added, “they 
will be the best soldiers in the world. 

General Parker called the attention 
of the newly arrived officers to the 
many kind and hospitable gestures 
which residents of this area have 
made toward men in the service. 

“No effort will be spared to show 
your appreciation individually and 
colléctively,” he declared, “and con- 
stant care will be exercised through- 
out our division to safeguard this 
good will.” 


USO On Maneuvers 
With 20 Pix Shows 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Forty USO 
workers are assigned to serve the 
several hundred thousand soldiers 
engaged in maneuvers in four areas 
throughout the nation. 

In addition to direct service, USO 
is assisting more than 125 towns and 
communities in the maneuver areas 
to provide recreational and comfort 
opportunities for the men in their 
communities. 

USO workers covering maneuvers 
move with the troops, average 500 
miles travel each week. Most of the 
workers travel with a truck and 
trailer, a dual mobile club house, 
the trailer being parked frequently 
with one body of troops while the 
truck moves on to another. 

Twenty mobile motion picture 
shows are in operation by the USO 
in the maneuvers areas, giving more 
than 200 performances a week to 
men. Attendance averages 750 men, 
but it is not infrequent that as many 
as 3500 men gather on a hillside in 
the country to watch a current mo- 
tion picture hit being shown by a 
USO mobile theatre. 

The USO has stocked 80,000 towels 
for use where temporary shower 
baths have been arranged by local 
communities, several million pieces 
of stationery and thousands of games 
and books. In one area alone USO 
workers post 3000 letters each week 
for soldiers. 

The USO Mobile Service, which 
serves soldiers, sailors and marines 
in lonely outposts, is now operating 
in 25 different areas. Mobile units 
average more than 60,000 miles of 
travel a month to carry. entertain- 
ment to thousands of men on de- 








tached duty. 





Just Between 


1st sergeant. 


like a real soldier. 


he passed a major. 
latrine guard. 


said. 
“Say,’ 
“Yes, occasionally I take a 


of the Guard.” 





only enough for the two of us! 





GRAY FIELD, FORT LEWIS, Wash.—A young man had just 
enlisted, been fitted out with clothing, etc., and reported to his 
The sergeant looked at his watch and told the 
recruit “You can go to town for the balance of the day. 
member this, you are in the Army now and conduct yourself 
Report at 6 a.m. tomorrow.” 

The soldier started for town. 
The recruit didn’t know a major from a 
He didn’t salute. 

The major, realizing that the man was a recruit, called to 
him and said, “You have just enlisted, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, how do you like my uniform?” VU 

“You look like a soldier,” said the major. 

“Gee, you must have been in the Army a long time to have 
all those ribbons on your chest. 

“Yes, I've been in the Army a good many years,” the major 


said the recruit, “Do you ever take a drink 
social glass, 
“Well, the recruit said “come on over behind that building. 
I've got a bottle here on my hip.” 
The major couldn’t stand for that. He called out, “Corporal 


The recruit said, “Sh—sh—don’t invite your friends, there’s 


” 


Us Soldiers 


Re- 


In crossing the parade ground 


SEQUOIA FIELD, Calif—Double and triple Air Force striking 
power is being developed at Sequoia Field, one of the far-flung Air 
Force primary training fields operating in the great Central Valley 
in California under supervision of the West Coast Air Force Train- 
ing Center, Santa Ana. : 4 
The double striking power is represented in identical twins, 
Robert H. and Howard I. Sinnamon, 21, of Philadelphia, Pa. The 
triple threat is the McConnell trio, Fred J. McConnell, 24, Edwin 
M. McConnell, 21, and Thomas L. McConnell, 19, of Wichita, Kan. 
They are all aviation cadets, grinding away on a determined 
all-out schedule in the initial phase of the vital production of 
pilots and air-crew-men. 

While there are severa] sets of twins in the Air Forces, the 
Sinnamons have the same pulse and same blood count. They look 
alike and think alike and their principal thought is that they will 
develop into twin trouble for the Axis. If they fail to come up to 
eventual standards as pilots, they hope they’ll get a chance as 
navigators. 

It took oldest brother Fred McConnell just 30 seconds to con- 
vince Edwin and Thomas that the three should enter the Air Corps. 
That was last January, on Edwin’s birthday, when he was a student 
at Michigan State. The proposal was made over the telephone. 
They are of a family of nine children. 

Like the twins, the brotherly trio subsequently were assigned 
to Sequoia Field, to begin flight training. 


Bob Wasn't There Army Buys Books 


FORT NIAGARA, N. Y.—Sgt. ed 
Nugent, star pitcher on the Fort}be bought by the Army during the 
Niagara baseball team, may well be | next year. From January to June, 
called “The Little Man Who Wasn't | 1942, more than 1,200,000 were pur* 
There!” lchased at an estimated 
His name was called as the win-| $1,500,000. 
ner of a bank nite prize of $200 in Books are now requisitioned from 
a theater in Syracuse, N. Y., the| publishers and jobbers listed as low 
other evening. Only Sgt. Bob couldn’t| bidders on contract bulletins which 
collect because he wasn’t there. are furnished post, camp or station 
At that moment, he was on the/libraries. Books are also ordered by 
post diamond hurling watting prac-| special service officers charged with 
tice for his soldier mates. morale duties. 


IN THE INFANTRY they say— 


‘TOP KICK” for first sergeant 
‘HEAD BUCKET’ for new steel helmet 
*CHOW ” for their food 
SCAMEL’ for their 


favorite cigarette 








cost of 






















The favorite cigarette with men in the 
Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard 
is Camel. (Based on actual sales rec- 
ords in Post Exchanges and Canteens.) 













GIVE ME 
CAMELS FOR 
STEADY PLEASURE! 
THEY'RE 
EXTRA MILD. 
AND THEY'VE GOT 
PLENTY OF FULL, 
RICH FLAVOR 






AND 


Cy 





” 


+” 


” 


replied the major. 









NOTE 
THIS: 


The smoke of 


slow-burning 


ape 


PA Lay) 
came.) CAMEL 


contains LESS NICOTINE. 


than that of the 4 other largest- 
selling brands tested—less than any 
of them—according to independent 
scientific tests of the smoke itselfl 














TURKISH & DOMESTIC: Gg 
BLEND : 
CIGARETTES 


~ ” 





Four million books of all types will | 





One Family Army 


CAMP LIVINGSTON,  La.—Ist. 
Sgt. Carl Vought, jr., Co. C, 109th 
Infantry, thinks nothing of being in 
the same company his father served 
in as top-kick in World War I. His 
brother, uncle, and a brother-in-law, 
as well as his father, are now in the 
armed His father won the 
purple heart in the World War. 


When brother John enlisted in the 
Marine Corps recently, he was ac- 
cepted by his brother-in-law, Re- 
cruiting Sgt. Paul E. Dawe. 


forces. 





On Draft 
Or In Bottles... 


Blended 
Like 
Finest 


Champagnes 


, : ¢ 
g fe. tus ww 


Tt 


*& What makes Pabst Blue Ribbon 
the most popular beer in the homes 
of America? Taste... a mellow, de- 
licious taste that’s really distinctive. 
And blending’s what gives it that 
aste. For every drop is a blend of 
not two, or five, or twelve... but 
33 separate brews from 33 separate 
brew kettles. 

Treat yourself to some today —on 
draft or in the handsome regular or 
quart size bottles. 


| Copyright 1942, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 





33 FINE BREWS 
BLENDED INTO 
ONE GREAT BEER 

































Wasuinctor, D. C., Aucust 1, 1942 
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The Quirks of Fate... 


War plays funny and often cruel pranks on man. Here’s a most 
unusual story, a soldier who must fight against his father and broth- 
ers. Pvt. William Heinrich of the 782nd technical school squadron 
at the Army Air Base, Lincoln, Neb., a loyal American citizen and 
proud to wear the uniform of the country he loves, must some day 
face his father in the greatest of all struggles. 

Heinrich, born in Cincinnati, returned with his family to Ger- 
many in 1912. There he attended school and became a German citi- 


zen. But, when brutality overshadowed kindliness, William Heinrich 
remembered the peace and freedom that was his homeland. So, in 


1932, the year that Hitler was rising to the peak of triumph, Hein- 
rich made his way to the land and life that he loved more than his 
parent’s fatherland. ; 

In America again he found happiness, working as a musician, 
watching free people dancing and happy. 

When World War II broke in Europe, Heinrich felt apart from 
it, until he heard that his two brothers had joined the German 
air force. His family was again embroiled in war. After using the 
younger men, the German army turned to the older generation. 
His father is fighting again for the fatherland. 

Now that we, too, are again at war, Heinrich, as an American 
citizen has taken his stand to fight for the freedom he loves 

Perhaps fate will step in and divert the paths of William Hein- 
rich and his father and brothers, so they may never have to meet 
on the field of battle. 











The Army Institute 


Don’t overlook the correspondence instruction now available to 
enlisted men on active duty more than four months, announced last 
week in Army Times. The program makes the Army Institute 
a potential university of millions of students, with its campus ex- 
tending around the world. Seventy-five leading colleges and uni- 
versities are cooperating, making their extension courses available, 
through the Army Institute, Madison, Wis. 

If you missed the details in last week’s Army Times, send us a 
postcard for an extra copy (no charge) or write direct to Army 
Institute, Madison, Wis., if you do not obtain the information at 
your own camp, post or station. 


Are You Out of Books? 


Several of us on the staff of Army Times have more books than 
we need. Books that we have collected over the years, some very 
good ones, others well worth reading. 

If you’re out of books, and located so you cannot readily come 
by them, let us know what kind of books you like, and we’ll loan 
you some of ours. You can return them later or pass them along 
to someone else. No charge for this service. 





Microfilm Army Records 


All the Way Back to 1912 


The centralized system for micro- 


ing the muster rolls and rosters of | 
filming, supervising and disposing of 


alk Army organizations for the period 





non-current records of the War De- 
partment and of the Army, which 
was recently established by Maj. 
Gen. James A. Ulio, The Adjutant 
General, is now in successful oper- 
ation. Col. Thomas M. Spaulding, 
who for the past year has been work- 
ing on the task of disposal of rec- 
ords, has been designated as director 
of records, to take administrative 
charge of the new system. 

One auxiliary operation has beon 


at work for several weeks arrang- 





from 1912 through 1938. These docu- 
ments which have become fragile 
through years of frequent use will 
be preserved permanently on a mas- 
ter film to be deposited in the spe- 
cial film vaults of the National Ar- 
chives. For reference use, the Ad- 
jutant General's Office will be fur- 
nished a duplicate film condensing 
into two ordinary size file cabinets 
paper records which now occupy ap- 
proximately 4000 square feet of floor 






LETTERS 


STULL I 


Unites Friends 


To The Editors: 

A picture of the Swiss-born Frank 
twins, Henry and Werner, of Camp 
Shelby, Miss., that appeared in a 
recent issue of Army Times resulted 
in their reunion, by letter, with a 
friend whom they hadn't seen since 
their school days in Switzerland. 
The friend, Pfc. Sidney Fast, now 
stationed at Camp Croft, S. C., had 
lost track of the Frank twins when 
they left Switzerland for this coun- 
try in 1938. Reading through the 
copy of Army Times, Fast ran across 
the picture and the article about 
them. 

Oddly, enough, Fast is attached to 
MP headquarters station complement, 
Camp Croft, as is Henry Frank. The 


Frank twins are corporals. Werner 
is an X-ray technician with the 
recruiting and induction station. 


Fast, also a native of Switzerland, 
came to this country several years 
ago.—Loftus. 





Striped Youngsters 


In the July 18 issue of Army Times 
there appeared an article under cap- 
tion “At 23, Adams Man Makes Ist 
Sergeant.” 


I do not wish to take issue with 
Fort Adams, but at the Medical Re- 
placement Training Center at Camp 
Pickett, we have the following: 

First Sgt. Raymond G. Moroz, 

age 21. 

First Sgt. John P. Mitrega, age 

21. 

Master Sgt. William F. Colebank, 

age 23. 

Tech. Sgt. 

age 24. 


Tech, Sgt. William F. Thaxton, 
age 23. 

Tech.- Sgt. 
age 23. 


Staff Sgt. Floyd Taylor, age 23. 


Two of these men, First Sergeants 
Moroz and Mitrega, have been first 
sergeants for one year, both having 
been promoted to that grade at the 
age of 20. 

Master Sergeant Colebank has been 
sergeant major of the MRTC for the 
past year. 

I feel the above warrants these 
men being placed in with thé 
“Youngest in the Nation.” 

Maj. Henry L. Taylor, 
Unit Personnel Officer. 
Camp Pickett, Va. 


Sergeant (T) at 20 


Dear Sir: 

We were interested in the story on 
page seven of your July 18th issue 
which offered kudos to Sgt. Salisbury 
as being One of the nation’s young- 
est sergeants. Naturally, we have 
the urge to put forth our candidate 
for outstanding youthful successes, 
Set. Cletus E. King of Vincennes, Ind. 

Sergeant King, now twenty, was 
appointed technical sergeant two days 
after his birthday on June 10th of 
this year. Two weeks later he be- 
came first sergeant of the Station 
Hospital, Camp Forrest, Complement 


Vincent V. Morga, 


Lawrence Roffman, 





|which staffs the one-thousand bed 


hospital. He enlisted at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison in October, 1940, re- 
ceived training at Forts Knox and 
Custer and was sent to Camp For- 
rest on the original hospital cadre 
in January of last year. Since then, 
his advancement has been rapid, yet 
he hasn’t jumped a grade. 

I send this information to you as 
it appears that you have the begin- 
ning of a laurels-bestowing column. 
James E. Condon, Tech. 4th Gr., Sta- 





space. 


tion Hospital, Camp Forrest, Tenn. 
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“BOSSED 13 GIRLS” 


Many More Than Doctor, 
































Lawyer, Merchant, etc. 


By CPL. GERALD ROSENBAUM 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—An afternoon spent thumbing thre 
the qualification cards of the new Army here is more than a m 
of beguiling the passing moment and enlivening a humdrum ¢ 
It is a window on democracy. It is a bird’s eye view of the occy 
tions of the nation and is as encyclopedically stimulating as “ 1k 
America Singing” or the “Ballad for Americans.” 


Thére before you, like a map, are spread the farmers, machin 
accountants; the lawyers, steamfitters and teamsters; the t 
drivers, the clerks. Yet, after the teachers and the profess; 
entertainers, with or without singing dogs; even after the man 
has spent the past year writing a novel, there remains a group w 
occupations have been recorded on the cards with meticulous ¢ 

Even after the excitement of the refugees and the four 
fessional motorboaters, one of whom “sails by dead recko 
there is a special interest engendered by the care with which 
activities of a certain caddy are recorded, a caddy of whom it is sai 
that he “carried bags of golf equipment around the golf course, ie. 
livering clubs to players as requested.” 






































































































































The infinite precision continues. The “second best” occupati@ 
of a certain selectee is given as “waiter, informal.” You read 
ther, not quite certain a to what an informal waiter is and wit 
the growing suspicion that in this second best function your sele 
was guilty of wearing a suit of banker gray. 

It is recorded further that the selectee in question has “ 
food over counter and table.” This precludes any wild notion that 
might have been entertained that he has served food on the floor, 
custom prevalent only among the more artistic of the collegiate 
But the interviewer, ever unsatisfied, went even further into detail 
and the entry continues: “Cleaned dirty dishes (1927)”. 


A similar precision is evidenced in the case of the man who 
“traveled with a carnival five years.” Success apparently at some 
time went to this man’s head, for it is also recorded that he “acted 
as clown.” ‘When?” leaps to your mjnd. There it is writ largeh. igen 
and he who runs may read, “Acted as clown, 1941.” You put away#i#2, car 
the card, wondering vaguely about 1942, but the recording angel h = 
not yet dealt with that. 


headqua 
What a day used to be spent in his old civilian life by the young ero 
man who “used to shape damp hosiery on metal forms. Used steam {pificials 
to dry hose. Then remove them.” What a second best occupation Tiit.ca . 
had he who was a “Wrecker” and who answered the question “Just }Third A 
what did you do?” with the simple “Houses.” — 
It is recorded that a certain barber “held a license from Ithaca, ee 
N. Y. (off and on)” as if his license had been revoked from time to} ¢,), | 
time for illegal haircutting. Of another man from the Narraganset 
Race Track at Pawtucket, R. I., it is recorded soberly that his pro 
fession was that of “Cashier, gambling. Paid off gambling debts af 
race track.” It is also recorded tersely, with a faint overtone of 
pathos, that it was a “seasonal work.” 
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It was a man-sized job that a certain private, now enjoying 4 
well-deserved rest in one of the batteries of the Field Artillery Re 
placement Center used to hold. He “had charge of fourteen 
waitresses in a bar-room grill. He handled complaints; adjusted 
duties.” But it was another man in the same battery who must 
continually have satisfied a boyhood ambition. He did nothing but 
make chocolate bars all day. 

No discussion of this subject could pretend to be complete 








Its Sergeant and Corporal and Jump to Obey in Norway Too 


By PVT. HARRY MANN 

FORT BRAGG, N. C.—The quiet, peaceful town of Ese- 
woold in the heart of Norway, though an important center in 
its vicinity, was hardly known outside its immediate area. 
Suddenly in the spring of 1940 its name was emblazoned across 
the front pages of newspapers in every part of the world, This 
inconspicuous town, a few hundred miles north of Oslo, the 
suddenly Nazi-occupied capital of the Norse kingdom, had 
become the nerve center of the Norwegian resistance to the 


invader. 


To this unpretentious provincial city the King and Crown 
Prince of Norway, their cabinet minsters, generals and ad- 
mirals fled and set up a temporary capital. 
right behind them with their Stukas and Messerschmitts blast- 
ing the city from the air and their artillery laying down an 
endless barrage from the ground. The Germans were sparing 
no effort to wipe out the improvised headquarters of the 
Norwegian government and capture, if possible, the King 


and other leaders. 


John J. Berg, A Battery, 10th Battalion, Field Artillery 
Replacement Center, Fort Bragg, N. C., a few weeks before 
the world shaking occurrences, braved the dangers of a trans- 
Atlantic crossing to re-visit his native city and see once again 
Ten years earlier, as a 


his relatives and boyltiood friends. 


Tonawanda, 


The Nazis were 


young man just come of age, he left Esewoold and settled in 


N. Y. 


“Of course, there was a war on then, but who ever would 
believe that it would come to Norway!” Berg related as he 
spoke of his,never-to-be-forgotten visit to his old homeland. 
“I had a chance to make the trip on a Norwegian freighter. 
The skipper was an old friend of the family and besides, I was 
anxious that my wife meet my folks whom she had never seen. 
We sailed from New York and crossed the Atlantic without 
trouble. The warring nations were evidently respecting the 
neutrality of Norway.” 

Pausing briefly, as thought to steel himself, he recalled 
the swift moving events of those awful days and nights in 
his native city. 

“We had been in Esewoold only a few days,” Berg con- 
tinued, “and of course my joy and pleasure in seeing the old 
familiar sights and my old cronies was boundless. 
where, everything was normal and peaceful. 
den bolt, we found ourselves fighting to keep alive. The town 
was pounded mercilessly and with hardly a let up by the 
Nazi planes and big guns. 
women of Esewoold rallied to its defense. 

“The chief worry of the Norwegians, however, was not the 
safety or even the retention of the town, but the safety of 


All the men and many of the 


. . , , » were 
without some mention of those avocations that read like items in The 
regimental supply. For example, there is the man who plays the =e : 
“Spanish guitar in dances (square)”. And we ought not to leave Desk 
the qualification cards without referring to that fresh outlook on > 
, . or 
life that glows up from the prosaic card in the response of some § pnx. 
bright-eyed soldier to the interviewer’s question, “Highest position -y 
2 ” e 
of leadership? that 
“Bossed thirteen girls.” wher 
Patc! 
gene 
struc 
form 
the Royal family and the government. The Germaas relied Ap 
on the fact that if the King and his ministers could be cap To 
tured and put out of the way there would be little chance of 
any Norwegian resistance to them. And how right they were, A 
for the King and his ministers did escape and have beet Fra 
directing the fight against the hated invaders ever since. ing 
Esewoold is today a shambles and a mass of rubble. But Div 
it will always have a foremost place in the hearts of all Nor Bri 
wegians and all liberty-loving people because it enabled the wa: 
Norwegian government to escape the clutches of the Nazis De) 


and place Norway in the ranks of the United Nations. C 


Berg has the distinction of having served in the armies fer 
of two democracies, one a republic and the other a constitu ha: 
tional monarchy. Before he came to this country he served he: 
his term of two and a half years in the Norwegian army, sin 
all Norwegians are required to do. He wore a corporal’s Th 

Every- stripes for the last six months of his service. After Pearl wl 

Then, like a sud- Harbor, Berg, who is 34, volunteered for induction in the U. & ty 
Army ahead of his turn. Today he feels quite at home Ni 

Armies, according to Berg, are pretty much the same the world Li 











over. “Why, in Norway we even use many of the same terms di 
—a sergeant is called a sergeant and the same with corporal L 
—and we jumped to obey them, just like we do here,” h# ty 






observed. 









Wasuincron, D. C., Aucusr 1, 1942 












5th Division Became Active Unit of Army 


os os ie 


BRAND NEW draitees, less than a week out of civilian life, 
swing past the reviewing stand like veterans as the 95th 
Infantry Division is activated at Camp Swift, Tex. 


eneral Twaddle in Command 
As Division Gets Under Way 


CAMP SWIFT, Tex. — Maj. Gen. 
O detajjfarry L. Twaddle stepped forward 
Wednesday, July 8, to accept the 
standard of the 95th Infantry Divi- 












ion that 
floor, 
late set, 







October 24, 1918, Brig. Gen. Mathew 
C. Smith assumed command of the 
organization, then made up of the 
189th Infantry Brigade, 190th Infan- 




























an who jon and declared his new command try Brigade, 170th Field Artillery 

active unit of the Army of the Brigade, 358th Machine Gun Bat- 
it someMnited States. talion, 320th” Engineers, 620th Signal 
he The division existed on a provi- Battalion, and the 95th Division 
t - jonal basis, but, ofi authority of a Trains. MAJ. GEN. Harry be. Twaddle, 
) large} psidential order dated February 6, The division saw no overseas serv- former G-3 of the War De- 
it away #1942, came formally into being then ice and never reached full strength partment, who has taken over 


hen representatives of the compon- before it was demobilized on Decem- 


- ms : command of the new 95th In- 

gel hag ent units assembled before division ber 21, 1918. rhe artillery brigade tnmntey Division of Cam = = 

headquarters for a colorful activation Which had 75 per cent of its per- ; acai as , © = - one 

ceremony. sonnel before the demobilization : Tex. —U.8S. Army Photo 
/ YOUNG Ts 4 group of high military and civil _— ee — nee - ian r ss ih sil 
| steam Eefficials were at Camp Swift for P&T Was tne mos SERPS WSS a Marin Funeral 

ie event, among them Brig. Gen the division and began its training 
ipation ‘ g ; * at the firing center at West Point, | WASHINGTON, D. C.— Funeral 


1 “Just 


Alfred M. Gruenther, chief of staff, 
Third Army; Brig. Gen, A. D. Bruce, 
commander of the Tank Destroyer 
Command; Governor Coke Stevenson 


Ky. General Smith remained in com- 
mand of the division throughout its 
brief World War history. 

The 95th again came into being, on 


services for Maj. Gen. Frank Marin, 
VU. 8. who died on July 24, 
|| near Waynesboro, Tennessee, 


| 

Army, 
| 

| held July 28 


were 























Ith of Texas, and city and county offi- ' ; r 

‘ me tials from nearby Texas communities. paper at least, _ August 8, 1921, in the Fort Meyer 
‘ime to p when three officers were ordered to Chapel. Interment with full military 
Col. Charles W. Mason, inspector Ci Okl iz : 

: Oklahoma City, Okla., to organize a h a ie . 
ganset Fgeneral of the Third Army and an yeserve division. On September 13 onors was in the Southern Section 
is pro officer of the old 95th Division, pre- they set up shop in a borrowed office | of Arlington National Cemetery. 

sented the standard to General jn the State Capitol and began their vr See Sol 
sbts af Twaddle, who delivered a short aC- task of laying out a skeleton organi- A 
one of pcePtance speech. Col. D. W. Brann, zation to be known as the 95th Re- DEFENSE SERVICE AND ARMY 

division chief of staff, read the official serve Division. GOOD CONDUCT RIBBONS 

activation order and Maj. J. H. A. In March, 1942, the 95th came off pe f 

: . san8 . , ’ A bl 

. Borleis and Capt. William C. Shure, paper again with the appointment of Each ca hap ; 30c 
ying 4 Biivision chaplains, also took part in General Twaddle, then serving as With soilproof cover . ", each 35¢ 
ry Re: gthe brief program. G-3 on the Army General Staff, as int ak, dak ou 
urtesn During the afternoon the guests commanding officer. Later a provi- C. 0. D. Orders accepted. 

Were taken on a tour of the new sional division staff was assembled } SEND 10c extra for the largest and 
justed J Bastrop County camp, and inspected at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., for a | most complete Illustrated book on 

ae the troops arriving to bring the month’s training course, while regi- ag orerenons i Paseo yy = 

m division up to war strength. A mental, battalion and company com- aieavetions in ful color, Campaign 
ig but # “county fair” exhibit of weapons and manders went to Fort Benning, Ga., . bars, miniature medais and the re- 

equipment was arranged near head- and Fort Sill, Okla., for preliminary d pair GF meses Quorse. 

quarters and displayed to the general training and organization. On June 7 MAJ. GEN. Harry L. Twaddle stands before the national GEORGE W. STUDLEY 
nplete | public, and barracks and mess halls General Twaddle and his staff arrived sag : : BOX 32% SC AYON, N. Y. 

in | Were open for inspection. at Camp Swift to supervise prelimi- colors, waiting to eared the standard of his new command, AUTHORIZED BY THE U. S. WAR 

ms The activation ceremony marked nary arrangements and a few days the 95th Infantry Division, as a part of colorful activation DEPARTMENT 
‘s the | the end of a period of organization later junior. officers and a training ceremonies at Camp Swiff, Tex. —U.S. Army Photo |= ee 
leave | F the unit's officer and non-com- cadre reported for duty. 

missioned personnel, and the begin- 
ok on § ning of a period of intensive training 

for the selectees who will fill the 16MM MOVIES FOR 
some ranks 
sition Activation of the new 95th was MANEUVERS 


the latest development in a history 
that goes back to September 5, 1918, 
when the Adjutant General dis- 
Patched a letter to the commanding 
general, Camp Sherman, Ohio, in- 
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structing him to lay plans for the 
op formation of a new division. On a 
relied | Appoint Colonel Franks |® 
> cap 
‘ce ot | LO Lend-Lease Job 
were, Appointment of Col. John B. 
been Franks, Quartermaster Corps, as Act- wosat 
: ing Director of the International — taney 
But Division, Services of Supply, relieving 
Not Brig. Gen. Henry S. Aurand, Director, | 
i the Was announced this week by the War} 
Nazis Department. 
General Aurand has been trans-| 
‘mies ferred to an important post which| 
stitu has not been announced. He has | 
rved headed the International Division 
, . | 
y; = since its establishment March 9, 1942. 
a The Division contains the committees 
Pea , 
ch Which determine the emeunts and | One of the Many Fine Universal and 
“4 types of Army aid to the United} RKO Programs available exclusively 
= Nations and others under the Lend-| MAJ. GEN. Harry L. Twaddle takes the salute of draftees passing in review at activation cere- — 
he Lease program, and supervises its} monies of the new 95th Infantry Divis te Switt, T Review he t S frorn 
é , > ot try Division at Camp owiit, lex eviewing the troops are, iro 
= eee . . , nal the left: Col. Marlin C. Martin, commander of the 379th Infantry; General Twaddle; Col. Walter 0. Gutlohn, Inc. 
0 Solonel Franks, who was born in} ™ me ' ice 1 ; 25 W. 45th St., New York, N.Y. 
“~ Tieusmesths, amenn, hee been Deou-| Charles W. Mason, inspector general of the Third Army who, as a member of the old 95th, ew Yor 





past two months. 


ty Director of the Division for the} 


presented the division standard; Governor Coke Stevenson of Texas; Brig. Gen. A. D. Bruce Write for Current Catalogue 
of the new Tank Destroyer Conimand. —U.8. Army Photo 
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Camp Edward's 34-Branch PX 
In *2.500.000-Year Class 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Ca 


mp Edwards soldiers are conduct- 


ing what is probably the biggest business enterprise on Cape Cod. 
From a single canteen on the post in January of 1941, they 
have built a $2,500,000-a-year business with 34 branches serving the 


troops in camp and at outposts.® 

The initial “mother” canteen here 
has propagated into 22 branches and 
two gasoline stations within the 
camp and 10 tent canteens off the 
post. And it’s still expanding be- 
cause business is booming. 

This month, for instance, the Camp 
Edwards Exchange—to give it its offi- 
cial title—will take in about $300,000, 
about $40,000 more than the last 
comparable four-week period. The 
wage increase voted soldiers is main- 
ly fesponsible for the jump, so it is 
likely to maintain the higher level of 
volume. 

It’s all soldier business and it’s all 
the soldier’s business. It’s his money 
that’s being spent and it’s his money 
that’s building up this vast enter- 
prise. Post exchanges are integral 
parts of the War Department and 
thus subject to Army rules and regu- 
lations, yet at the same time are en- 
tirely the soldier’s investments and 
property. 

All merchandise purchased for sale 
at camp post exchanges is purchased 
with the soldier’s money; it isn’t 
financed by the government. Profits 
realized from the sale of the mer- 
chandise to the soldiers are used for 
expansion and the purchase of goods 
at lower prices through volume. 

Executive Staff 

Like any big enterprise or firm, it 
has an organization. The exchange 
has an executive president in the 
exchange officer and his two officer 
assistants and a civilian manager. It 
has a representative board of direc- 
tors in the Exchange Council and 
it has regular financial statements. 
Starting today, and monthly here- 
after, according to its business, it 
also will declare dividends which will 
be issued solely for the benefits of 
the soldiers. 

Head of the organization is Lt. Col. 
Howard S. Patterson, the exchange 
officer, who has held that position 
since last December. A reserve offi- 
cer in the regular army, Col. Patter- 
son was recalled to duty and re- 
ported on historic December 8, the 
day war was declared. Veteran of 
two years’ service with the AEF in | 
France in World War I, Col. Patter- | 
son was senior partner of an ac- 
counting firm in Boston prior to his | 
recall to duty. | 

Assisting him are Major Nathaniel | 
S. Carder assistant exchange officer, | 
ist Lt. John DeVries, special service 
officer, and Morton P. Francis, civil- | 
ian manager. | 

The exchange council of which Col. | 
Patterson is the executive president | 
and treasurer, is made up of camp} 
officers who represent the interests | 
of all areas and units in the camp. | 

The whole organization is governed | 
by strict Army regulations and Poli- | 
cies. 





Employs 230 

The Camp Edwards Exchange em- | 
ploys 230 civilians of which about 60 | 
per cent are men. However, the per- | 
centage is slowly swinging to the| 
ladies as the armed forces and de-| 
fense industries are pressing the men | 
into service 

Each canteen has a manager, an 
assistant manager and several clerks | 
according to its size and volume of 
business. Included among the per- 
sonnel are teachers, high school prin- 
cipals, housewives and others of | 
many varied professions. 

Their payroll amounts to $20,000 a 
month. 

To meet the needs of the soldiers 
and to provide them with a shopping 
center near their units, approximate- 





ly $100,000 worth of merchandise 1s 
divided between the exchanges and 
the exchange warehouse. Last month’s 
inventory showed that the canteens 
held $60,000 in merchandise, with 
$40,000 on hand in the warehouse. 
And there is a merchandise turnover 
about twice a month. 


The vast buying power of Army 
post exchanges may be realized when 
it is taken into consideration that the 
post exchanges throughout the coun- 
try do an annual business running 
into billions of dollars. 

One office of the Army Exchange 
Service, is located in New York City, 
where the prices to be paid for mer- 
chandise are set by the purchasing 
division of the service. There con- 
tracts are made with manufacturers 
and prices agreed upon. Camp Ex- 
changes then buy merchandise direct 
from the manufacturers at that price. 


Post exchange prices are substanti- 
ally lower than on the outside, ac- 
cording to Col. Patterson, who has 
conducted surveys and checked in- 
ventories on comparative prices. The 
only exception is the price of candy 
bars, with chain store competition too 
keen to meet. 

A glance at a sales record for an 
average month gives an insight to 
the average soldier’s purchases and 
reveals some interesting facts. 

Soldiers, for example, have sweet 
tooths, love their beer and tonic, and 
go in for jewelry. 

Figures based on a conservative 
cold weather month show that troops 
here ate 184,937 candy bars, 177,336 
pieces of pastry, drank 182,904 cans 
or bottles and 223 half-barrels of beer 
and 96,264 bottles of tonic, and spent 
$3,000 on jewelry. 

A breakdown of other items for a 
monthly period show the following 
sales: 


Cigarettes, PackS .0........ccccseeeeee 333,530 
II oss asessessineebeinoeneniaeeeaanie 69,240 
Tobacco 

Toothpaste . 

Razor blades 

Shaving cream . 

Talcum powder ....... 

III i.ideicscciisginiiainnavaiecennels 

Shoe polish ......... 

Soap 

Hair tonic 

Stationery 

Sandwiches 

Milk x aaidbiaske 

Ice cream (gals.) . 

Ice cream (5c pkgs.) 

Cookies (pkgs.) ia 
IED siesaiinaisssacsanisctsssrcsscriarnarivnnin’ 


There are two specialized canteens 
on the post. The one near the Ser- 
vice Club features clothes, while the 
exchange at the station hospital in- 
cludes a lingerie and gift shop. 

One noticeable and important thing 
about the merchandise sold, is the 
absence of junky items and worthless 
trinkets so prominently displayed in 
outside shops of the same nature. 


| Col. Patterson is constantly rejecting 
|trick gadgets, 


worthless souvenirs 


j}and devices which represent wasted 


money. 

The Camp Edwards Exchange also 
does a big volume of business in its 
special order department through 
which soldiers have purchased every- 


| thing from baby carriages to diamond 


rings (or should that be the other 
way around?). 

Through this department soldiers 
can order such items as washing 
machines, beds, radios and refriger- 
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One Out Yourself} 


ators. The department has been ful- 
filling orders for soldiers for many 
months and has been an important 
phase of the whole system. 

Another sideline of the exchange 
is its extensive banking system. This 
department cashes checks for mili- 
tary personnel. That it is a headache 
branch and a troublemaker is due to 
the number of checks that bounce 
back. 

The Camp Edwards Exchange was 
one of the very few exchanges to 
serve its troops on the southern man- 
euvers last fall. With headquarters 
at Ellerbe, N.C., it operated fifteen 
branches throughout the Yankee Di- 
vision area to serve the YD and at- 
tached troops. 

Today it does the largest volume of 
business in the whole First Service 
Command. 








1-MAN ARMY 


All for One 














One for All 


FORT ONTARIO, N. Y. — Cpl. 
Frank W. Dodge is thought to be in 
the smallest unit in the United States 
Army. He was recently transferred 
from the 1212th Service Unit, Fort 
Ontario, to the 1242nd Service Unit, 
Central New York Military District, 
and at present is the only enlisted 
personnel of this unit. 

The 1242nd Service Unit is a newly 
activated unit with headquarters, for 
the time being, at Fort Ontario, N. 
Y., and has as its commanding of- 
ficer Col. Willis Shippam, CAC, who 
is also commanding officer at the 
1212th Service Unit. 

In the transfer Corporal Dodge was 
Promoted from the rank of private to 
his present status so that he is not 
only a “distinguished” soldier but a 
happy: one as well, Already he has 
adopted a motto for his organiza- 
tion, “All.For One and One for All.” 
. .« Why not? 


Two Fort Bragg Men 
Save Two from Lake 


FORT BRAGG, N. C., July 24—It 
became known today that as a result 
of their swimming ability and knowl- 
edge of first aid, two soldiers from 
the Field Artillery Replacement 
Center, Fort Bragg, N. C., prevented 
two deaths by drowning last week. 

Privates Lou Trella, 39 Grunwald 
St., Clifton, N. J., and Irving Perl- 


man of 1245 50th Street, Brooklyn, | 


N. Y., were swimming in the Fayette- 
ville, N. C. counry club when they 
noticed a group of swimmers in dif- 
ficulty a considerable distance from 
shore. Trella, an expert swimmer, 
reached the group in time to bring 
an unidentified girl to safety. 
James A. Haney, Fayetteville, N. C., 
had managed to get within a short 
distance of shore before sinking from 
exhaustion. Bystanders aided in 
bringing him in where Perlman, a 
graduate of the Replacement Center 
first aid course, took charge. Artifi- 
cial respiration was started and after 
a short time brought Haney back to 
consciousness. Treatment for shock 
was administered and he was then 








THE 472nd ENGINEERS, an attached unit of the 38th 
“Cyclone” Division believe in doing things in a big way. In 
anticipation of Corp. Charles Sechler’s promotion to first 
sergeant, his buddies presented him with a huge whistle, 
hanging quite appropriately from what appears to be an 
anchor chain. In the above picture Sechler blows an experi- 
mental blast on his whistle. He thinks it's sufficiently loud 
to wake the boys in the morning. 
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taken to a Fayetteville hospital where 
he was dismissed the next day. 


The action of the two men make | 


them eligible for recommendation for 
the Soldier’s Medal, a decoration 
awarded by the War Department. 
Both men are from Battery D, 11th 
Battalion, Fourth Training Regiment. 





FAST GOING... 
Last Week 
A Private 


Now a Captain 

CAMP ROBERTS, Calif. — Who 
said a man can’t climb fast in this 
Army? 

A private in the Field Artillery 
Replacement Training Center, John 
E. Harrigan was discharged last 
week to accept a commission as a 
captain. He’s Captain Harrigan 
now, attached to a field artillery 
battalion at Camp Roberts. 

A resident of Seattle, Wash., Cap- 
tain Harrigan had several years of 
military experience in the National 
Guard. He enlisted in the Guard 
in 1924 and was commissioned a 
Guard officer ia 1931. 
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The ARMY of the UNITED STATES| 


Published by the United States Government 


This book of 200 pages and almost 200 photographs was 
published in accordance with instructions from the Senate | 
Military Affairs Committee. | 

It is the first real illustrated publication showing all com- 
ponents of the Army, its personnel, equipment, strength and 
its uses. | 

This handsome publication, bound in Gold Stamped Bucks 
ram, will serve as a general “guide book” of your Army. Also § 
makes a most attractive gift item for the folks back home who ff 
want to know more about the Army of the United States. 


(Use Coupon Below.) 
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ice Going 
ad... We're 
Vith You 


DRT MOULTRIE, S. C—When | 
M. Hughes, director of the 263rd | 
Artillery Band at Fort Moul- 
was promoted from junior to 
warrant officer the other day, 
members of the band said, “Nice 
ig, Dad.” 

py are Mr. Hughes’ sons—Sgt. 
E. Hughes, 21, a clarinet and 
player, and Pfc. Ben M. Hughes, 
19, a trombonist. 

third son, Harold, 17, a private 
e Philippines up until Novem- 
when the Army discharged him 
use of illness, sent his congratu- 
ons from the family home at 101 
dwin Street, Greenwood, S. C. 
T’m really a homemade musician,” 
Mr. Hughes, a trumpet player. 
ver took a lesson in my life. My 
boys learned their music from 
but they do pretty well now.” 

e new brown-gold chief warrant 
er bars Mr. Hughes is wearing 
their humble beginning before 
rid War I when he was tootin’ 
y with the small-town bands at 
blic concerts. The war saw him 
‘England, France and Belgium with 
118th Infantry Band, 30th Divi- 
n—a Union, S. C., outfit. 

in 1930 he joined the National 
d at Greenwood as junior war- 
t officer to lead the band. That 
almost 12 years ago. The boys 
ed the group shortly before it was 
sed into active service in Janu- 





Under Mr. Hughes’ regime, the 24- 
263rd Band furnishes marches 
ceremonies and, once a week as 
orchestra, presents outdoor con- 
s on Wednesday evenings. It’s 
rything from Debussy with obliga- 
s to “Boogie Woogie Piggie” with 
licks. 


ew Packaging 
wor Air Force 
ARation Light 


According to a statement issued by 
rigadier General Joseph E. Barzyn- 
ci, commanding general of the Chi- 
go Quartermaster Depot, a new 
pe of Air Force Package has been 
veloped by the Subsistence Re- 
barch Laboratory for the U. S. Army 
umergency “D” Ration. 
For months the staff of the Sub- 
tence Research Laboratory, which 
headed by Colonel Rohland A. 
ker, has been experimenting with 
ifferent types of packages to satis- 
ctorily fill the requirements of the 
nited States Army Air Force. Some 
the requisites for the new type of 
package were that it should carry a 
full day’s supply of the Emergency 
*D” Ration yet be compact and small 
enough so aviators and members of 
crews could easily put them in their 
pockets; conveniently stow them in 
planes; and when in flight, be able 
to open the package easily. 

This newest type of Air Force 
Package for Emergency “D” Ration 
is manufactured according to care- 





38th 


fully prepared specifications. It is a 

ty. In § paperboard carton specially coated, 
first measuring 6% inches in length, 3% 

‘istle inches in width and % of an inch in 
~ a thickness. It is so constructed and 

2 ON J sealed as to be resistant to the most 
‘perl- extreme temperature changes, Wer- 
loud min, moisture, toxic gases and other 


food-deteriorating influences. 

One of the interesting highlights 
of the newly developed carton is that 
it will withstand 180 degrees bend- 
ing without breaking and is extra 
hard sized throughout. The carefully 
prepared compound in which the 
package is dipped is odorless, taste- 
less, non-toxic and will not crack, 
chip, or otherwise become separated 
from the surface at temperatures 
varying from 20 degrees below zero 
to 135 degrees F. 

The Emergency “D” Ration, which 
will be put into these new Air Force 
packages, is a concentrated bar made 
of chocolate, sugar, skim milk pow- 
der, cocoa fat, oat flour, vanillin, B1 
150 I. U. The chocolate bar because 
of its ingredients will withstand tem- 
peratures running from 20 degrees 
below zero to 120 degrees F. Each 
bar contains food fuel value of 600 
Calories or a total of 1800 calories 
in all three bars; yet the net weight 
is only 12 ounces. 

The new type of Air Force Pack- 
age will make the Emergency “D” 
Ration even more popular. The “D” 
Ration has been welcomed by all 
military personnel because of its 
Confectionery characteristics while 
proving adequately sustaining. 






























MIDLAND ARMY FLYING 
SCHOOL, Tex.—A bombardier who 
shivers in sub-stratospheric cold con- 
fumes six times as much oxygen as 
One who is equipped with the Air 
Forces’ new electrically heated fiy- 

g suit, according to information 
Pavailable at this world’s largest bom- 
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| Jackson Soldiers "Mob’ Luise Rainer 





OVERCOME by their enthusiasm, soldiers of Fort Jackson swarm about Luise Rainer, one 
of the nation’s leading film stars, after she had delivered a stirring speech for the sale of 
War Bonds and had entertained them with scenes from two of her greatest movie successes, 
at the USO Club in Columbia. 














CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—A son of the 
late Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and himself a former 
member of Congress and of the House 
Military Affairs Comittee, 39-year-old 
J. W. Byrnes, Jr., of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, is one of the Wildcat (81st) 
Division’s newest acting non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

Byrnes was inducted into the Army 
June 19 and arrived at Camp Rucker 
about a week later. He was assigned 
to the division’s Military Police Pla- 
toon and has devoted much of his 
time to lectures to fellow M.P.’s on 
military laws and on the Articles of 
War. 


Byrns, a lawyer in civilian life, 





Former M.C. Now Serves as 


Non-Com. in Slst Division 


served in Congress from 1939 to 1941, 
defeating his father’s successor, Rich- 
ard M. Atkinson. His Congressional 
district, then the Fifth, was com- 
prised of a constituency of approxi- 
mately 375,000 persons. It is now 
the Sixth Congressional District 
through a redistricting revision ne- 
cessitated by the 1940 census. 

Byrns for 12 years had been a 
captain in the Army Reserve Corps. 
He is married and practiced law in 
Nashville, Tenn., for 14 years before 
entering the armed service. Byrns’ 
father was a member of Congress 
from 1908 to 1936. He passed away 
in 1936. 





PINE CAMP, N. Y.—Pvt. 


in 


Welles 


Theater Workshop. 


Eddie 
Fuller, formerly with Frederic March | the traditional “GI” manner, followed 
jin the “American Way” and Orson|by a few early morning routine} 
“The Cradle Will Rock” 
on Broadway, is doing five jobs at 
once these days with the Pine Camp 





Private Eddie Fuller Directs 
Pine Camp Theater Workshop 


Eddie’s day begins at 6:30 a.m., in 


chores. He follows this with a ses- 
sion at the typewriter pounding out 
the book for “Hurry Up and Wait,” 
a musical comedy about Pine Camp 
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© \ler's Broadway stage and radio per- 


WHEN JINX FALKENBURG, starlet and girl athlete inspected 


Camp Lee’s Quartermaster Replacement Training Center she 










mardier college. 





footgear which had -torn.. 


went in for a lot of hard work. 
picture” poses, Jinx toured the camp on foot and showed in- 
tense interest in learning exactly how Q-Men were trained 
to fill their military duties. She's shown here in the shoe 
repair shop where one of the men went into action on her 


Ignoring the usual ‘pretty 


—Photo by Army Signal Corps 


“| Since working his 
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What a Break! 


Twelve recent graduates from 
the Quartermaster Officer Candidate 
School at Camp Lee not only re- 
reived their commissions as second 
lieutenants but were given assign- 
ments which made them the envy of 
their fellow officers. a 

When the assignments were made 
they were given a three-month tour 
of duty with the newly established 
WAAC Training School at Fort Des 
Moines, Ia. 

There they will have the pleasure 
of conducting classes for the instruc- 
tion of the young women in the arts 
of General Administrative Service 
and Supply—all under the watchful 
eyes of seasoned Quartermaster of- 
ficers. 





set for future production here. 

He follows this with a few hours 
of brushing up on the role of Abram 
in Valentine Kataev’s “Squaring the 
Circle,” a part in which he toured 
|the country a few years ago. Eddie 
| is also directing the piece five nights 
a week. 

In addition, Eddie is grooming his 
|radio voice for an impending nightly 
series of radio newscasts in collabo- 
ration with the Post Public Relations 
Office. 


In civilian life Eddie managed to 
|keep busy in the Broadway Theater, 
having appeared in the last few 
| years with such stars as Reginald 
| Denny, Ethel Merman, Flora Robson, 
Frederic March, Florence Eldridge, 
Elsa Maxwell, and Peggy Conklin. 
way through 
! college at Springfield, Mo., as a radio 
announcer over KWTO, Private Ful- 





| formances have included, “Whatever 


Bernie Jr. to 
Take on Japs 
As Dad Battles 
Winchell 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. July 24— 
Maybe it’s the air that Ben Bernie 
broadcasts over, or maybe it’s the 
fights that he has with Walter 
Winchell, but one thing is certain 
and that is that the love of both 
the air and fighting have been 
inherited by his son, Jason H. Ber- 
nie. Young Bernie, a chip off the 
old block, has just entered the 
Army Air Force’s Classification 
Center at Nashville, Tenn., as an 
aviation cadet. 

Before entering the Army in 
March of 1941, Jason Bernie was a 
motion picture film editor and as- 
istant director working for the 
Universal Studios in Hollywood. 
The Army immediately put him to 
work at Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
making films. “My work in the 
Army was exactly the same as it 
was in civilian life,” said Bernie, 
“except that I got to bed and got 
up earlier, did more exercise, and 
in addition to other duties did a 
little K. P.” 

“I always loved the air,” said 
Bernie, “and I wanted to get in 
it.” I applied for Air Crew train- 
ing and fortunately passed the 
necessary tests and received a 
recommendation from my com- 
manding officer, so here I am.” 


When asked which branch of 
air crew service he wished, Cadet 
Bernie said, “I'd like to get into 
the branch for which I’m _ best 
qualified. I don’t care whether it’s 
bombardiering, navigating, or pilot- 
ing—they’re all important, and they 
all mean action.” 

At the classification center, Cadet 
Bernie .will take psychological and 
physical examinations to determine 
the branch of service he will study. 
piloting, navigating, or bombardier- 
ing. He will undergo courses of 
physical training, academic study, 
and military drill, which will pre- 
pare him for the work that lies 
before him. The classification 
center will be the firt stop in a 
training program that will eventu- 
ally graduate Jason Bernie as a 
second lieutenant, with wings, in 
the Army Air Forces. 

Bernie is the son of Mrs. Rose 
Rolbein, and Ben Bernie, the or- 
chestra leader. He attended Culver 
Military Academy, in Culver, Ind., 
Milford Prep, in Milford, Conn. 
(where he was president of his 
class) and Rutgers University. 
“Dad and I are going to divide 
the work,” said Bernie, “he’s going 
to take on Winchell, and I’m going 
to take on the Japs. I think I 
have the easier job.” 





Chico Field Sets Safety 
Record During Past Year 


More than a year of student pilot 
training without a fatal accident has 
been completed by the Army Air 
Forces Basic Flying School at Chico 
Field, California, the War Depart- 
ment announced this week. 

So noteworthy is the performance 
regarded by the Directorate of Fly- 
ing Safety of the Army Air Forces 
that its chief, Col, Samuel R. Har- 
ris, jr, Air Corps, has sent his con- 
gratulations to the commanding of- 
ficer at Chico, Col. John K. Nissley, 
Air Corps. 

“You are proving that 
time to practice safety is all the 
time,” Colonel Harris said. “This 
splendid record is a magnificent con- 


the best 





Possessed Her,” “The American Way,” 
|“The Cradle Will Rock,” “Sing for 
| Your Supper,” in which he was a 
principal; 


beer and pretzels).” 

Said Fuller in speaking of his cur- 
rent directing assignment with the 
Pine Camp Theater Workshop, “I 
think our selection of Kataev's 


does with the fine sense of humor 
of our valiant allies of the U.S. S. R., 
is a fitting tribute at this time.” 

| 








tribution to the war effort.” 
In the little more than a year 


|Chico Field has been turning out 
os fe and the stellar role in| pasic trainees, its student pilots have 
She Gave Him All She Had (with | peen aloft 94,335 hours, covering an 


| approximate 13,209,700 miles, or the 


equivalent of approximately 500 times 

around the earth at the equator. 
Most important, Chico’s 100 per 

cent non-fatal accident record has 


‘Squaring the Circle,’ dealing as it | made it possible to send all of its 


successful trainees into the advanced 
flying schools, on their way into 
service on America’s battle fronts. 





GENERAL ORDER 
Issued by General George Washington in New York, July 1776 





growing into fashion. 


and that 


The General is sorry to be informed that the foolish 

and wicked practice of profane cursing and swearing, a 
vice heretofore little known in an American army. is 
He hopes the officers will. by 
example as well as influence, endeavor to check it, 
both they and the men will reflect, that we 


| can have little hope of the blessing of Heaven on our 


| arms, if we insult it by 


to this. i 


our impiety and folly. Added 
t is a vice so mean and low, without any temp- 


tation, that every man Of sense and character detests 


| and despises it. 


Plleflesegr 
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Wasuincton, D. C., Avucust 1, 


1942 














THE GENERAL'S PEEP—In streamlined modern warfare a general is always in the front lines. 








pe a 


COSI 


Maj. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow prefers a peep and, as anyone in the Blue-Gray Division which 
he commands will tell you, he rides it. General Gerow cammanded the defending Red forces 
in the second problem of the first phase of the current Carolina maneuvers 





Air-Ground Maneuvers On 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ments. By using light bombers and 
pursuit ships, we make sure that 
the information gets back to head- 
quarters.” 


Other Aviation Missions 

Combat aviation may come to the 
support of ground forces just before 
contact with the enemy or during 
actual battle. It is also assigned mis- 
sions of destroying or neutralizing 
more distant targets, with the object 
of preventing or delaying the move- 
ment or entry into battle of hostile 
troops. 


Missions on which combat aviation 
may be employed profitably in sup- 
port of ground forces include: 

1. Reconnaissance bompvardment, in 
which reconnaissance is combined 
with the bombing of targets located 
by the mission. 

2. Attack on defensive organiza- 
tions and field fortifications in 
path of the supported ground forces. 
Missions of this type, however, are 
ordered when it is not practicable to 
use other means of attack, or when 
the time element is vital. 

3. Attack on enemy reserves and 
re-inforcements. Air attack on hos- 
tile troops moving up to an opera- 
tions area is valuable not only for 
the destruction it accomplishes, but 
as a blocking and delaying action, 
and for demoralization. 

4. Attack on enemy mechanized 
forces. Important targets are the 
supply and maintenance elements so 
vital to armored and mechanized 
formations. 

5. Attacks on hostile aviation mis- 
sions. This type of activity is ordered 
only when other air force are not 
available for destruction or neutrali- 
zation of hostile aircraft. However, 
enemy aircraft on the ground would 
be a prime target for our light 
bombers. 

6. Support of parachute and other 
air-borne troops. This inclues trans- 
porting troops, providing security for 
the troops while in air transit and 
during landings, as well as gaining 
and maintaining air. control over 
the objective for the period of op- 
erations. Supporting bombardment 
is often used for initial attacks on 
enemy ground defenses. 

Up To Ground Forces 

The decision to utilize aviation sup- 
port for a particular ground opera- 
tion rests with the commander of the 
ground forces. When a request for 
such support is made it must be 
weighed not only as to whether the 
objective can best be accomplished 
by air action, but whether the pro- 
posed target is of sufficient import- 
ance to the furtherance of the ground 
plan. 

Among the factors entering in 
evaluating requests for air support 
are: location of the target, time lim- 
its within which the attack may be 
made, number of airplanes required 
and how many are available in the 
proper status of readiness, weather 
conditions, type of bombs and am- 
munition necessary to accomplish the 
mission., 

As most of these factors deal ex- 
clusively with aviation, the recom- 


the | 





| tion, 





mendation of the Air Support Com- 
mander will have great weight in 
the final decision once it is deter- 
mined that the target or mission is 
important to the ground plan. 


The state of readiness of flight of | 


airplanes at support airdromes is of 
extreme importance due to the fact 
that. targets are frequently fast 
moving. 

Value of Observation Aviation 

While the general rule of observa- 
tion aviation is widely recognized, 
the possibilities and limitations of 
this type of support must be fully 
realized by the ground commander 
in order to make use of it. As this 
calls for extremely close coopera- 
the observation unit comman- 
der acts as adviser to the ground 
force commander on matters per- 
taining to aviation observation. 

While most observation missions 
depend on speed to complete their 
missions without having to go into 
action several high performance ob- 
servation planes are in use that af- 
ford some protection from both ene- 
my aircraft and ground fire. 

In contrast to these are the liai- 
son types, which are light, have low 
speeds and are without armament or 
armor. Their advantage is that they 
can operate from small areas, but 
because of the lack of defense are 
intended for action only over friend- 
ly terrain. . 

Need Combination of Skills 

Typical of the important functions 
of observation (liaison) aviation in 
rendering support to ground opera- 
tions is in conjunction with long 
range artillery, to which air observa- 
tion is attached where available. An 


air observer on duty with artillery | 


must posses a combination of skills. 
As a pilot, he must ‘be able to land 
in and take off from small and im- 
provised landing areas. 
server he must be familiar with ar- 
tillery organization and techniques. 
He reports on the progress of fire 


and at times is even called upon to | 
In keeping a} 


order fire by radio. 
constant check on range and by ad- 
justing the target the air observer 
enables the artillery to fire more 
accurately and rapidly. 

Air support for infantry 
supplies observation missions for the 


location of enemy front lines to re- | 
port the progress of fire and at times | 


is even called upon to order fire by 
radio. In keeping a constant check 


on range and by adjusting the target | 


the air observer enables the artillery 
to fire more accurately and rapidly. 

Air support for infantry 
supplies observation missions for 
the location of enemy front lines to 


report the progress of battle, and to | 


detect hostile penetrations. 
Air messengers (liaison missions) 


are used under special circumstances | 
to send urgent messages or informa- | 


tion, but only when other channels 
are not available. Due to the vulner- 
ability of the planes used for this 
type of operation, it is normally 
used only in friendly territory. 
Observation aviation is of vital 
importance to armored and motorized 
forces because of their rapid move- 





As an ob-| 


forces 


forces | 


ment. 

Aerial photography forms the ba- 
sis for a large part of all intelli- 
gences, One of its basic functions 
is to provide information positive or 
negative, of the location and extent 
of enemy installations, supplies, 
troops, etc. The development of night 
photography has made this type of 
aviation support invaluable to ground 
forces. 

It has been said that aerial pho- 
tography by itself cannot win tacti- 
cal advantages, but that the failure 
to use it properly may result in the 
loss not only of battle but of a war. 
The main function of airplaines used 
in photographic mission is to trans- 
port aerial cameras to and from the 
objectives, but many factors enter 
into the picture. 

The ideal airplane for photographic 
assignments would be one of maxi- 
mum speed able to fly at high alti- 
tudes with its operation assured by 
superiority of armament and maneu- 
verability. As this ideal is not pos- 
sible, a compromise has to be made. 

Experience has taught that the 
best combination is speed and ma- 
neuverability at high altitudes. Map- 
ping missions call for the same type 
of planes as above, except that it 
must be of longer range and have 
the ability to carry more and larger 


‘ON MANEUVERS __. 





SOMEWHERE IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA.—They hung in the air be- 
tween the blue Carolina sky and the 
red clay. Their spikes were dug into 
every black telephone pole that 
stretched down the highway until 
the road made its bend. You couldn’t 
see them beyond that point but they 
were perched up there too, like 
"possums. And over several hundred 
miles of roads in North and South 
Carolina. 

They didn’t have much time, be- 
cause the troops were due for ma- 
neuvers and the wires had to be 
put up. The general said so. And 
if a man felt slightly dizzy hanging 
fifteen feet above ground with a half- 
dozen tools dangling from him and 
a loop of wire around his neck, well 
he had to get used to it. His job 
was to get communication going and 
keep it going. He was in the Signal 
Corps. 

Before the troops moved into the 
Carolina area, commercial lines car- 
ried the normal civilian load. But 
when thousands of troops moved 
into the sparsely populated area, the 
Army set up a spider-net of wires to 
handle its problem. 

Carloads of wire and telephone 
poles waited at maneuver railheads 
for the 2%-ton Signal Corps trucks, 
which carried the equipment through- 
out the area. In the days that fol- 
lowed, post holes were dug and the 
poles set up, cross pieces anchored 
to them and the great reels of wire 
began threading above dusty Caro- 
lina backroads. 


1500 Miles of Wire 


To build the Army net, 1500 miles 
of wire and 2000 telephone poles were 
used. There are 10 Army switch- 
boards—but that isn’t enough. 

The soldier-linesmen must be pre- 
pared to establish communication for 
tent cities that are set up one night 
and hauled away the next. The wires 
must follow the troops. 

To make this possible, the Signal 
outfits have rigged up a basic net 
that is flexible enough to re&ch 
eventually any single pine tree in an 
area of 3750 square miles. The com- 


Impossible Takes Longe 
Signal Corps Men Say 
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bat troops carry 600 miles of wy 


; yg hour 

from bivouac to bivouac and all er are 
' 

equipment that goes with it—a kip Assig 


of gigantic plug-in handset telephop 
Wherever a regiment sets up how 
keeping, phone service will be 
ing. 
Jeep Does Its Stuff 

The all-purpose jeep has its 
job to do in the division and smalj 
units. With a bobbin of wire hitches 
on its rear, the jeep goes throy 
open fields and paths in the fo 
depositing the vital wire as it gog 
And when the going gets too toy 
for the jeep, the signal men cag 
the wire on their backs. The qu 
tion isn’t how to do it—but wh 
does it have to be done. ) 

The Signal troops in the maneuye 
area have their worries and the F 
Manual won’t answer all the q 
tions. They must get there first y 
their wires and leave last when 
command post moves. And thé 
somehow, they must race to the 
command post and get their wif 
up before the troops move in. Th 
must have their trouble-shooté 
ready 24 hours a day because a ta 
turret can snap a wire in the @ 
and a half-track can break one 
the ground. 


Use Iron Wire Now 

Not only that, but the Signal 
have learned a few things a q 
priorities this year. During last yearg 
maneuvers, copper wire was avail 
able and commercial telephone come 
panies could and did chip in thee 
tools and extra equipment. This year 
there is no extra equipment and little 
copper wire. So the linesmen hay 
been putting up tron wire, which 
not as efficient as copper, and ha 
solved the problems that resulted. | 

When the Signal troops have th 
days and three nights to lay a 
mile line and it’s the general’s ordergiy 
they lay the line and wonder how 
they did it afterwards. , 

In the Carolinas, while training: 
for harder “maneuvers” to come, thé 
Signal men say: “The difficult we, 
do right now; the impossible takes 
a little longer. 





thought of in terms of its rapidity. 
However, it is faster than other 
methods only when the airplanes 
are under way. The coordinating and 
planning required for such move- 
ments usually cancel any advantage 
of speed by flight. 


Use of Air Transport 


The chief factor in determining 
the use of air transportation for large 
detachments, therefore, is not the 
time element but the difficulty of 
reaching an objective because of its 
geographical location or enemy acti- 
vity. The success of air transporta- 
tion operations depends largley on 
the thoroughness of planning, Re- 
hearsal and practice are vital. 

The transport of parachute troops 
involves more than just carrying 
them to a jumping point over or 
near the objective. It is the func- 








support bombardment at the objee 
tive when necessary to the uccess of 
the mission. 

When an air transport problem 
calls for the actual landing of the 
air-borne troops at their destination, 
both gliders and airplanes may be 
used. Among the advantages of using 
gliders are their cheapness, the speed 
with which they can be constructed 
from non-strategic materials, their 
slow landing speeds, which enable 
them to land in small fields, and 
their silent approach. - 

Other uses for air transport in 
support of ground forces is in the 
dropping of supplies or landing 
them when no other means is prat- 
ticable, and in furnishing aircraft 
for the evacuation of sick and wound- 
ed. For this latter operation, close 
cooperation is maintained with the 
medical units concerned. Airplanes 








tion of support aviation to protect | used exclusively for carrying sick or al-nis 

cameras. them enroute, supply their essential | wounded are marked in accordance Murp! 

Air transportation is usually | needs by air as needed, and supply | with international law. eet | 
ea es a 





HIDDEN AND HELPFUL are the command posts dotted throughout the maneuver area. The 
nerve center of the action, from this headquarters comes the word to advance and the re- 


porte on the development of 


the problem. 
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4 ito hours in the field and is known throughout the Carolina ma- 
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Waneuvers and Supreme Court 


Deypeep Col. Murphy Busy 


jal t6 Army Times 


SOMEWHERE IN NORTH CAROLINA.—Lt. Col. Frank Mur- 
y, Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court, will 
urn to his bench duties in the fall but until then he is working 
































in the various maneuver problems and has already earned the 
tommendation of his commanding officer, Maj. Gen. Willis D. Critten- 





Maneuver Moments: 





IN THE CAROLINAS—Hardworking 
soldiers, sweating under hot suns in 
the dust of the Carolinas during 
Army maneuvers of the VI Army 
Corps have a “must” article in their 
barracks bags—nail polish. 


ON MANEUVERS SOMEWHERE 


An almost microscopic red bug, 





of troops in the 1942 North Carolina 


dusty Carolina roads on a midnite 


Midnight Hike 
Water Ration 
---Maneuvers 


SOMEWHERE IN THE CARO- 
LINAS—In about an hour, thousands 


maneuver area will be moving along 


march. The hiks marks the continu- 
ation of the division unit training 
planned for this week with emphasis 
on night reconnaissance and night 
patrolling. 
Water during the entire week will 
be rationed in order to condition the 
men to actual battlefield conditions. 
Such drill basic functions of dis- 
cipline and protection in the field 
serves not only to further harden 
and condition the men, but will pre- 
pare them for the coordinated air- 
graund maneuvers beginning next 
week. At this time the full force of 
stream-lined modern war in which 
all armed units compete will be the 
foundation of the maneuver prob- 
lem. 

J. Melville Broughton, Governor of 
North Carolina, slept last night in 


an Army tent at VI Army Corps 
Headquarters. Up at 6 o’clock this 
morning, the governor breakfasted 


with Army officers in an Army mess 
shack. A sudden change in plans 
caused the governor to leave after 
breakfast on a plane for Fort Bragg. 
At Fort Bragg he will view a new 
type of Army demonstration. 

Governor Broughton arrived at the 
Headquarters of the VI Army Corps 
last night as the guest of Maj. Gen. 
E. J. Dawley. He had supper with 
General Dawley last night and was 
originally scheduled to make a gen- 
eral inspection of troops today in 
bivouac in the deeper sections of the 
maneuver area. 

With Governor Broughton were 
Adjt. Gen. J. Van B. Metts, State 
Treasurer Charles M. Johnson and 
State Senator H. P. Taylor. 

Both General Metts and Mr. John- 
son are from Raleigh. State Senator 
Taylor is from Wadesboro. He is 











berger, who termed him “a hell of a good soldier.” 
Business of the Supreme Court is sent air mail to Colonel 
Murphy almost daily and this necessitates his arising an hour or 


more ahead of his fellow soldiers 
tourt business.” : 
But there are many days when 
the troops are moving as early as 
Sor 4 o'clock in the morning, or an 
il-night problem that keeps Colonel 
Murphy busy in the field. This means 
that he must catch up on the busi- 


Ness before turning in at night or 
during rest periods that are allotted 
ffoops between phases of the ma- 
heuvers. ° 


Colonel Murphy has found that his 


? 





| 

to | 

idecision either way,” he said in a | 
Wurried conversation between moves | 
his unit. 


Gets “Tommy” Gun Instruction 


They tell a lot of stories about the 
folonel. Like the time he went on 
the range for “Tommy’ gun instruc- 
tion. With single shots the colonel 
fasily hit the dummy target so he 
tried firing the sub-machine gun in 
Mutomatic position. The instructor 
thd other officers nearby were a bit 





so that “I can keep abreast of the 


phy was riding was traveling a bit 
faster than a Military Police high- 
way patrolman thought was neces- 
sary. He stopped the car and warned 
the colonel about the excessive speed. 
The colonel’ apologized and finally 
was allowed to proceed. 

“There was no appeal from that 
decision,” said the Army’s Supreme 
Court Justice. 


Army duties are not far different Proud of His Lean-to 
F from ruling on cases submitted Colonel Murphy is right proud of 
“4 the highest court in the land. “It’s | his “home in the forest” as he terms 


lean-to, fastened 
half track ve- 


it. His improvised 
to a heavily gunned 


hicle and two trees, affords the col- | 
onel shady coverage for his bedding | 
includes a | 


roll. His “front porch” 
small field desk which he transports 
with him and on which the legal 
problems of a nation are studied in 
an atmosphere that includes 
rustling of branches, an 


and the shouts of soldiers directing 
buddies to the hidden field kitchen. 


pel ae Fae + sewyes | Varied duties have come the way 
dled the heads of the Taree targets | Colonel Murphy during gpm 
it which he was firin lvers. He has taken part in small 

: g. raiding parties, has helped protect 


Colonel Murphy says he “wouldn't 
Want any other kind of vacation,” | 
but it doesn’t seem like a “vacation” | 
fo those who have followed him a} 
fay in the field. } 

He takes his warfare seriously _| 
fince his infantry training at Fort | 


vital cross roads and, generally, been 
on the spot where there was excite- 
ment. 

The colonel is at home in tank, 
scout car and peep. He has driven 
them all and manned the guns they 
carry on operations. 


the | 
occasional | 
cloud of dust from a passing vehicle | 


Benning, Ga., he has kept a day-by- | One staff officer probably best ex- 
day diary of all the subjects covered plained the colonel’s tireless activity 

his instructions. And at critiques | when he said: “Our big job is keep- 
held by Maj. Gen. E. J. Dawley dur- | ing up with him. He wants to be 
ing the VI Army Corps maneuvers in| everywhere at once @ ‘d somehow 
the Carolinas, Colonel Murphy can| he seems to succeed. 
































also civilian coordinator for the pres- 
}ent maneuvers in the state. 
Signal Corps linesmen are quietly 
collecting honors for the great work 
lthey’re doing putting up the net- 
work of communication needed by 
the Army in the maneuver area. 

And a sight worth seeing is a 
jeep with a coil of wire at its back 
going cross country as the wire un- 
coils. 

An interesting item is the news 
survey of what a soldier wants in 
the way of news in the field. First 
it’s war news—what’s doing on the 
global fronts of the world. Then 
comes sports, then home news. The 
occasion for the general survey was 
the beginning of a news bulletin to 
troops in the maneuver area, who 
many times do not see a newspaper 
or hear a radio broadcast for some 


Nail polish, covering the wound, 
seems to kill the bug thus eliminat- 
ing the scratching. 

> 


* . 


What are maneuvers? says the 
private. Chiggers and earth. First 
you get them; then you try to get 
rid of them. 

The American soldier maneuvering 
in North and South Carélina knows 
the Carolina soil. He walks on it, 
he sleeps on it, he digs slit trenches 
in it. According to one report, he 
spends half his day accumulating 
the good soil and the second half 
removing it from his clothing, ve- 
hicles and person. 

. 


Landlocked for 24 hours in the 
Carolina woods, some 15,000 men of 
the 36th (Texas) Division went on 
with their normal functions in their 


first major rehearsal for a heavy 
“air” attack. Commanded by Maj. 
Gen. Fred L. Walker, the famed 
Texas outfit is out to prove that 
it can sustain itself under simulated 


Nail Polish... Chiggers...Air Raids 


known as the “chigger” has inserted , siege conditions. 
himself underneath many a _ sun- 
bronzed skin necessitating a scratch 
and dig detail when day’s work is 
done. 


One of the most envied officers of 
a Texas Division, is Capt. Jack E, 
Hudson, personnel officer of an Infan- 
try Regiment. 

He has been selected as a member 
of the newly appointed staff of 800 
regular Army officers and enlisted 
|men who will comprise part of the 
faculty of the WAAC, and will serve . 
as instructor in Administration for 
Officer Candidate school of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 


Maj. Gen. Fred L. Walker, com- 
mander of the 36th (Texas) Divi- 
sion, announced to the members of 
his command today that for the bal- 
ance of the maneuver period regi- 
mental, battalion, and small unit 
commanders will be authorized to se- 
lect men from their organizations 
who have displayed unusual quali- 
| ties for initiative and leadership for 
division honors. 


7 * 7 


Lt. Col, Frank Murphy, on tempo- 
rary leave from his duties as Asso- 
ciated Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, has been granted leave from 
his Army duties to return to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 











| days. 


MAJ. GEN. LEONARD T. GEROW, commander of the 29th 
Infantry Division, inspects his situation map during a maneu- 
ver problem. Keeping these maps up to date permits officers 
to direct troops into proper positions, be fully aware of the 
terrain toward which they are advancing. —U. 8. Army Photo 














| TO USO THEY GO each night in the maneuver area as 10 complete units show 20 movies 


sometimes to as many as 20,000 soldiers in one evening. Glad to rest, the soldiers find real 
enjoyment in the new shows and keep abreast of their new stars, 


be seen sitting near the front of the “If there is anything doing he | 
Midience, busy scribbling notes on| hasn't seen before or if there is | 
the problem being discussed. | apt to be some excitement, look 

En route to such a conference one| around for ihe colonel—he'll be 
Right the car in which Colonel Mur- | there.” 
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Shelby Awaits 
Invasion of 


Army WACC’s 


By SGT. ROBERT LOFTUS 
CAMP SHELBY, Miss. — Shelby’s 


It is a “feminine column” move- 
ment of WAAC’s, who are scheduled 
to peacefully occupy a section of 
Shelby around the first of the year, 


Mrs. Ovetta Culp Hobby, director of 


at a recent press conference. 
Shelby, Mrs. Hobby indicated, will 
be among the first camps in the 


ment of the 3000 WAAC’s who are to 
go on duty at Army posts in 1943. 

Four of the WAAC’s, due for as- 

signment at U. S. Army posts, were 
sworn in at Camp Shelby, July 16 
|as officer candidates. 
One of the candidates is the 
| mother of a twenty-one-year-old son, 
, Earl, Jr., who received his commis- 
|sion as an Army pilot two weeks 
|ago, and the wife of a major in the 
| Reserves, who expects to be called 
|up soon. 

Youngest of the officer candidate 
quartet is Mrs. William M. Shuttle- 
worth, 21, of Jackson, Miss., whose 
husband is a technjcal sergeant with 
the Air Corps, “somewhere in Aus- 
tralia.” 

The other candidates are Miss 
Martha Rogers of New Albany, Miss., 
and Miss Cora Webb Bass of Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 


Duffy New SS Officer 


First Service Command 
BOSTON, Mass.—Capt. Bernard J. 
| Duffy has been named Special Service 
| Officer to suceed Lt. Col. John J. 
| Donovan who has become Public Re- 
|lations Officer for the First Service 
Command. 
| Captain Duffy, whose home is in 
| Boston, was ordered to active duty 
{from command of veteran’s CCC 
company at Torrington, Conn., on 
July 20, 1941. He served as Adjutant, 











STRETCHING for altitude, Tomasine Stanley, left, shows | Portsmouth Recreational Area, Ports- 
Tamea Henderson of the sub-depot office how to get in shape | mouth, N. H., liason officer with USO 
for the new radio and stage show now in rehearsal at Good- {Camp Shows, Inc., and executive of 


fellow Field, Tex. Personnel of the field will take the main 


parts in the production. 


Special Service, Headquarters, First 
Corps Area. 
He had the distinction of being 





Maneuvers May Be Last 
Rehearsal, Dawley Warns 


WADESBORO, N. C.—“This may 
be the last rehearsal before the 
shooting starts for keeps for many 
of you,” Maj. Gen. E, J. Dawley, 
maneuver director, said, at the outset 
of the wartime maneuvers here this 





Tank Destroyer 
Battalion Has 
Radio School 


By PVT. IRVING HIRSCH 


“CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Streamlin- 
ing radio communications within a 
mobile, fast-striking unit is the func- 
tion of the battalion radio school 
which the 643rd Tank Destroyer 
Battalion, attached to the 43rd Di- 
vision, has established to augment 
the work of the divisional radio 
school. 

Designed to bring methods of re- 
laying mesrages up to a par with 
the speed of modern warfare, the 
school is producing radio operators 
who work speedily and efficiently 
under the most adverse field condi- 
tions. 

The ten-week course includes work 
in radio instruction, codes, sending 
and receiving, fundamentals and me- 
chanics. The men are grounded in 
all types of field work. 

A leading feature is instruction in 


commissioned a second lieutenant 
Oct. 15, 1918, at the age of 19. 





the Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps, 


according to information released by |: 
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soldiers face an invasion, which they is a 
don’t propose to resist. experi 



































country slated to receive a detach- & 
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THESE two lasses—Dorothy Wilkins and Mae Mathieu—are 
being trained in the art of handling firearms while working 
at the Sacramento Air Depot, McClellan Field, Calif. Their 
instructor is Gloria Jacobs, women’s pistol shot champion, 

—Sacramento Air Depot Photo 
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USO MANEUVER HEADQUAR.-| the small towns and cities when the 
TERS, WADESBORO, N. C.—The/| men are allowed to leave camp. 


- The large mobile motion picture 
streamlined USA service for Army theaters and entertainment units 
maneuvers, an improvement over work through the bivouac areas, 
the service rendered in 1941 in the| bringing pictures just a few months 
Carolinas, Louisana and the North- neo ged Broadway premieres to 
west, is now in its third week of a ivouacked far back in @y 
operation and has proved a great) During the daylight, when pictures 
success with the men in the field,| are impossible, the units play con. 
says Carleton E. Cameron, national | certs — + oe and — | 
: : music, Impromptu regimental the- 
director of mobile service for USO. atricals are broadcast over the loud 
The operation is conducted OM &/ speakers through the microphones, 
two-fold basis and is designed tocare| USO Mobile Club directors who 
for the men in the bivouac areas | travel with the units offer prizes of 
during the rest periods of tactical|a few packs of cigarettes or candy 
problems and in the leave areas in|for the entertainers who get the 





















































































CASH AND CARRY 





month thru early September. 


two new phases—air-ground and the 
final cleanup action,” he said. “Co- ‘ . 
operative planning of infantry ac-| FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Amid mixed 
tion—on the ground and in the air— | reaction of enlisted men, Fort Bragg 
is necessary for successful opera-| will go on a cash basis August 1, 
tions.’ continuing for a trial period of three 
The maneuvers on a 24-hour basis | months. This largest of Army posts 
will prove also that the training now de belne weed & testin ound for 
is the beginning of preparation that 2 oo SS ae 
is continued abroad, the general | the no-credit plan. 
stated. The first month of the trial period 
He warned of a‘streamlined pro-/|will be graced with two pay days, 
gram during the maneuvers when he 
advised the officers to “be prepared 
constantly for an attack.” The Red that might be caused by the abandon- 


Army, he said, was located in the |ment of the long existing credit 





and prepared to move to the north- | made in the middle of August. 
west while the Blue units were Many men are looking forward to 


Developments on foreign fronts | and frugality. 
have been included in the training |feel that the sound of money in 
program, and the activities will be | their pockets will be too much of 





t M men revolving funds from which 
more important than those held last a strain on them, while it makes |@nd Exchange coupon books to be 
year. little difference to many others who! sold for cash less five per cent. 


|thus relieving any undue hardships | 


e utilizing the same equipment for 
Bragg on Cash Basis But Sunday morning church services. 
“No part of warfare will be omitted W > E h of the feld its inf 
Oo r th i i 
in the activity which will include ith Two August Paydays wey car and trailes. Win 


| 





Columbia, S.C., area at the start |system. A partial payment will be! cag} about the new system there is Much of the work being done in 


known to be concentrating in the|the new system with the thought | Which they look with favor. This in- 
vicinity of Asheboro, N.C, |that it will be an incentive to thrift | cludes the regulation allowing cou- 
Some enlisted men| pon books honored at Post Theaters | tain expenses and has placed in the 


most applause from their buddies, 
Officers have also made use of the 

units to hold regimental meetings 

with their men and chaplains are 





consists of a car and trailer. When 
at work the tow car spots the trailer 
report that they live within their : good location and then, uncou- 
say cach month angwee. pled, the tow car proceeds to another 


point and sets up for a second show. 
Involved in the pay-as-you-go SYyS-| The ten units can in this way pfro- 


tem will be all theaters, Post Ex-|duce twenty motion picture shows 
changes, organization-owned or op-| Nightly. — 
erated activities and concessions au- B.2 ee ore own 
: ° . ‘ ition to the projectors, 
thorized to extend credit to enlisted amplifiers, sound system and screens. 
men, Thus _ cash-on-the-barrel-head| The films being used are current 
will be demanded for movies, hair productions of Paramount Pictures, 
cuts, tailoring and recreation activi- sey ee a 
‘ “s ures an niversal Pictures. Sh 
ties where fees or charges are levied. subjects and technicolor pictures afe 
Even to those who are a bit skepti- | obtained from the same companies. 








one. feature about the plan upon bee per byenary ae ¥ 
rection of local defense councils. USO 
has assumed responsibility for cer- 





to be sold for cash less 30 per cent, hands of local defense council chair- 


these expenses are to be paid. 


















” Tons of Supplies 

Many tons of supplies were 
brought to the Carolinas Maneuver 
® | Area by USO officials. Included in D 
f | the inventories are 4,500 blankets, | 
| 6,000 field mattresses, 60,000 bath Al 
i | towels, 5,000,000 sheets of writing pa- 
$i | Per and envelopes, 6,000,000 post ( 

- | cards, 100,000 cartons of cigarettes, we 
*|tons of candy, 48,000 games, 14,000 
ong 3 decks of playing cards for both 

* | bridge and pinochle, de 





sending and receiving from vehicles | | 









































| Towels are being furnished at 


that the communications system | { oa. Be Baaast t th. 
will i up with the swift action| | e. - : e ee | many of the shower points, particu 9, 
on the battlefield. Orders will be ~cimege | larly in small communities, and laun- it 
transmitted in record time within —— ior ae = set up to keep ef 
the battalion organizations and from j supply ing. : ~ 
outside sources. | A second fleet of mobile units Is to 
Supervising the class is Tech. Sgt. | en route from the national headquar- at 


Horace G. Hendricks, who, along 
with battalion officers, established 
the school. 

The class uses a day room, where : 
apparatus has been set up. Earphone | @ 
sets have been placed on tables, | 
and the men take and transcribe | 
messages. A “table” instructor is in| 
charge of each table. Besides these, | 
a regular staff of teachers, chosen) 
form the companies, also aids. 


| ters of USO in New York to Alex- 
| andria, La., for use in the Louisiana 
maneuvers. As men start moving 
| back to their bases from the Caro- 
|linas, units will be pulled out of 
service here and sent to supplement 
those working in Louisiana. Simi- 
larly, the units will proceed from 
there to the Tennessee Maneuvers 
and Desert Maneuvers. 

Mr. Cameron has placed Lawrence 

Sgt. Hendricks, whose hobby was ek . 5; ; =, | F. Nolde, an experienced mobile serv 
radio previous to induction, when} ; ; ; lice club director from Florida, if 
he was a radio salesman, is proud| THE 69th School Squadron of the gunnery school at Tyndall Field, Fla., is going to be known |charge of USO maneuvers work im 


of his school. He feels that “blitz-} notficially as the “Eagle Squadron.” Reason is the adoption as a mascot of a bald Ameri- = a oe 3 
kreig” attack requires accelerated) cy eagle with a wing spread of eight feet. The big bird was given to Lt. W. C. Wood, C. pe oe a 8 
communication, and that his school : 


: . . Louisiana maneuvers. Directors for 
contributes one feature to the stream-| O-., by a restaurant owner in Canada. The lieutenant is a transferee from the RCAF. With 


‘ : the Tennessee and Desert maneuvers 
lining process. him here is Ist Sgt. W. Hodges. have not yet been named, 
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Camouflage Manual,” 
Reinhold 












industrial 
Konrad F. Wittmann; 
N.Y.; $4. 
me “Industrial Camouflage Man- 
is a report of the experiments 
experiences that have developed 
‘the classrooms and camouflage 
oratory at Pratt Institute since 
inception of the program in Sap- 
aber, 1940. 
e text, replete with sketches of 
del buildings and camouflage sug- 
tions, contains studies on Prin- 
sles of Bombardment and Effect of 
plosions; Principles of Industrial 
moufiage and Suggestions for Air- 
ptection Design; Landscaping with 
tural and Artificial Trees; Hoods 
d Roofs Over Horizontal Tanks for 
adow Distortion; Shadow Confu- 
m With Boards; Treatment of 
king Areas and many other forms 
natural concealment. 
“Shipbuilding Terms;” American 
Technical Society, Chicago; 50 cents. 
An introductory course to acquaint 
a trainee with the meaning of ship 
terms, locations and abbreviations of 
ship terms, which can be used as re- 
lated assignments for trainees in spe- 
tific shipyard occupations as well as 
for newly employed workers who are 
jn training on a supplementary basis. 
There is a general glossary of ship 
terms, a section on abbreviations of 
general ship terms, drawings show- 
ing ship terms and locations, and as- 
signment sheets and tests. After a 
careful study of this book, the 
trainee should acquire sufficient 
knowledge to enable himself to find 






















































shoving off from Boston soon for 


Pause 


Tonight we do not sing 

But sit around and make no sound 
And think of everything 

Profound. 


A world of men is out to spill 
The blood of people or their own 


While Time, possessing neither will 
Nor sense of being, turns to stone. 


Tonight we do not sing 
But sit around and make no sound 
And think of everything 


Profound! 


Distress 


Each time I dream of you the dragon 
Fear 
Claws consciousness into a sorry 
mess, 
Including Reason you are not sincere 
For seeing others who may love 
you less. 
(How do I know your fickelness, my 
dear? 
O, other dreams found roots—to 








his way around on a ship. 


The cat-like day would wash its face 


Then lick her paws, without a trace 


Till sun falls wild upon her head 


While I with heart as thick as lead 


The news now has no semblance of 


What is today in favor of one, 
Crumbles like leaves dried out in the 


Poetry 


By Francesco Bivona 


For months, now, we’ve been getting some awfully good poetry from Pvt. Francesco Bivona. 
We printed some of it, and it’s been reprinted in other papers (usually without credit), but we 
simply didn’t have the space for most of his work until now. 
thought this would be a good time to let you see it. We heard this week that Bivona was 


parts unknown.—T. M. 


Comparison 


And scatter rain-drops over me, 

To show her uncivility.... 

And clear skies bring her fur to 
view: 


Compare Day’s fickelness to You! 
Flight of Truth 


truth. 


sun 

And seedlings stay long after the 
fruit 

Of conscience decays. The season 
tells 


Of coming rains or flurries of snow 
And of people, pride-driven, who go 
Fretful for peace, while within them 
swells 

The harbinger of good things or 


great 
Which lie like children no one can 
hate! 


We really haven’t now, but we 







ARMY CHARACTERS 








Sleepless 


I cannot sleep to think of those who 
must 

For sake of glory fall into the dust 

Relinquishing their dreams for those 
who make 

Of history a gory battle wake. 


I cannot sleep to think of those who 

must 

For sake of glory fall into the dust! 
. . . 


Factual 


God gave us minds to reason well, 
But none is willing to agree 

On anything except to see 

Their heaven under scars of hell. 


Ten simple rules of lasting fame 
Are still as true for us today, 

But we must stir ourselves to slay, 
If not default and live in shame. 


For shame it is to battle when 

The flesh can pity counterparts, 

Though brothers press into their 
hearts 

The will of devil-haunted men, 


God gave us nearly everything 
But all take turns in suffering! 
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- LEAPIN' LIZARDS! 
LOOKIE, SANDY! ISN’T THAT 
OUR OLD FRIEND 
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Keep Cool 
Soldier 


PTTL LLL LLU ELL EL 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La. — Keep 
cool, soldier—advises the Public Rela- 
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lockup, and eating hot tamales would 
drive you nuts. 

2. (c) and (e) Never drink more 
than a few mouthfuls of water while 
on the march. The more you drink, 
the weaker becomes your resistance. 
Take one or more salt tablets before 
starting out, to replace the salt your 
body loses in perspiring. 
Covering your head with a blanket 
or mumbling to yourself would indi- 
cate insanity. Waving your arms 


The 
Chowhound 


By Pvt. I. R. Milgrom, Troop ©, 
106th Cavalry, 
Camp Livingston, La. 


At the sound of his favorite bugle 
call he is off like a streak of light- 
ning. 

He marches into the mess hall with 
alacrity—no matter how tired he 
may have felt previously. 

Before the command “rest” is give 
en he has already reconnoitered the 
table and taken an estimate of the 
situation. 

At “rest” he is perpetual motion 
personified. His first words invari- 
ably are, “Pass everything!” 

He then proceeds to load his plate 
with food until you can’t see the 
plate anymore. As he sees the but 
ter dish passing along, he chops him- 
self off a hunk—not wasting a move- 
ment, 

With his fork he harpoons a cou- 
ple of slices of bread. Fills up his 
second cup of lemonade while some 
men haven’t had their firsts. 

His mouth is now so full of food, 
his eyes bulging dangerously out of 
their sockets. 

Everytime the waiter passes by he 
gives him a platter to fly up. 

Too preoccupied, he is not much of 
a conversationalist at the mess table. 

After a while he debates with his 
inner self whether or not he should 
empty out the potato platter (he has 
already emptied out the meat plat- 
ter). He does so and then reaches for 
his fourth slice of bread. 

At last he is through eating—feel- 
ing tired but triumphant. 

As he leaves the table the megs 
hall resounds from one of his lusty 
burps. 

On his way out he complains about 
the cooking. 
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a on ” 4| tions Section of the 28th Division at | might indicate a stroke—never a DOUBLE STEEL! 
>phones, Camp Livingston—it isn’t the heat] stroke of genius. MIDLAND ARMY FLYING 
rs who | that’s getting you down, it’s the mis-| 3. (c) and (e) Sunstroke can be | SCHOOL, Tex.—Three birds with one 
rizes of R taken measures you're taking to cool| fatal or result in permanent dis-| Stone, is the new policy in training 
r candy 4 aemreate ability if the proper methods of | men at this world’s largest bombar- 
get the y . : ; ‘ = treatment are not immediately ap-| dier school. Cadets not only learn 
idies, To prove their point the publicists | pjieg Giving the victim a hot-foot|to be expert bombardiers but also 
P of the scoured a few facts from medicos in|or burying him would be a dirty|are trained to serve as reconnais- 
neetings the division and came up with the|trick, and searching his pockets | sance observers and in an emergency 
ins are following quiz would be taking unfair advantage of |can man the flexible machine guns 
: ituation. in a bombing plane. 
a for A score of 80 or less is good for the situation — 
‘* prostration. Sixty or less and you're 
better off dead. 
he fleet 
ne 1. Which of the following methods For Your Company Rec Hall— 
> trailer | would you follow in your efforts to : 
ee ie cool off? This Table Complete for $275.00 
4 shale 3 (a) Eat hot tamales. 
ay pro. 4 (b) Drink beer and soda in great 6 , 
shows # Ht ii guantities. 
(c) Run naked in the woods, 
n gene { : (d) Take an ice-cold shower. 
Jectors, § F (e) Take a shower with the water 
screens. § Fi at body temperature. 
current 4 2. The 28th Division medicos ad- 
ictures, vise you to do two of the following 
O things while on a road march. Can 
Short you pick ‘em. 
res are (a) Cover your head with a blanket. 
|panies. (b) Keep mumbling aloud: “I am 
lone in not warm. I am not warm.” 
iced by (c) Drink water sparingly. 
the di- 4% f} : (d) Wave your arms vigorously to 
is. USO pate WM | circulate the air. 
or cer- | ~ , (e) Use salt tablets. Pe be ee ees : jas 
in the ' ‘ ‘ yy a 3. And what would you do if your 
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Maybe It's True, But. . . It ‘Taint the Way I Heer'd If. -: 


Rubber Situation Solved 

PANAMA CITY, Fla. (Special)—Much joy abounded in 
transportation circles at the Tyndall Field Army Air Forces 
Gunnery School when it was discovered that the rubber 
situation had been solved. 

Pvt. Thomas C. Jones, a cadet-to-be, here on an unas- 
signed status, was a student in chemical engineering at the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, when he entered the 
service. Naturally, his chemically inclined mind has been 
pondering the possibility of utilizing various substances as 
a rubber substitute. He’s tried hundreds. ; 

Today, this Edison-like perseverance had its reward 
when he ran from Mess Hall No. 2 screaming, “Eureka!” 
At last, he’d found the solution! Finally, the perfect sub- 
stitute. 

He had casually picked up a piece of Army toast at 
breakfast. He handled it, idly, carelessly. Then, by chance, 
he stretched it. It didn’t break. 

The inventor’s happy gleam appeared in his eyes as he 
shouted, “That’s it!” Just how much use will be made of 
the new “discovery” is problematical. 


They Never Forget 

TURNER FIELD, Ga.—Take it straight from a man who 
knows—an elephant never forgets, and has the best mem- 
ory of any animal known. So says Pvt. Walter Coakley, the 
man who knows, now stationed with the Army Air Forces 
at Turner Field. 

Pvt. Coakley of Buffalo, N. Y., a mere small wisp of a 
man—5 feet 4 inches small, weighing a sparse 130 pounds— 
is accepted as the “smallest elephant trainer in the entire 


country.” Coakley, who pursued his tutoring of pachyderms 
for upwards of 20 years, bears many scars of battle as a 
result. 

Pvt. Coakley has jaunted through every state in this 
country and through Mexico as well during his long career 
as trainer for circuses, elephant acts and private zoos, 

“Elephants are my whole life,” confesses Pvt. Coakley, 
“and after we tame Hitler & Co., I’m going back to ele 
phants again!” 


A Little Upset 

Pvt. John McGill of Fort Devens, Mass., is going to 
sneak a look over his right shoulder every time that “jeep” 
he handles goes over a bump. McGill was driving along in 
the “jeep” when a passing motorist yelled: “Hey, soldier, I 
think you dropped something back there.” McGill snapped 
about and saw his erstwhile passenger, Lt. William Newell, 
picking himself up off the road and staring forlornly at his 
dented helmet and dusty clothes. 


Desperate Message 

A major at Camp Wolters, Tex., lifted the receiver at 
the Battalion Headquarters to hear an excited feminine 
voice asking for her husband, a sergeant in Company C, 
“He’s out right now, but I’ll have him call you back,” the 
major replied. A few minutes later the woman called again, 
same polite reply from the major. Unaware that she was 
even more excited, and asked for her husband. Again 
using a restricted phone, the frantic wife phoned a third 
time. “It’s terribly urgent,” she said, desperately. The 
major unselfishly declared, “I’ll go look for him myself.” 


“Oh, thank you,” she replied. “You see, hig dinner is rea, 
and it’s getting cold.” Y 


Stop Watch 

Soldiers are a healthy, well-fed bunch, but the secret ig 
out as to just how one private at Camp Shelby, Miss., gets # 
more than his share of second helpings. The other day 
while on kitchen police duty he bet the mess sergeant that 
he could eat two good-sized melons in three minutes 
any time. “What makes you so sure you can?” asked 
sergeant. The private grinned, “Well, I just polished 
two when you weren't looking.” 


Service With a Smile 

Members of the 43rd Division who are assigned to the 
Signal School at Atlanta, Ga., are the envy of their buddieg, 
For, pending the building of hutments, they are quartered 
in the town’s leading hotel. The hotel service they receive 
reads like a soldier’s dream come true. Their shoes are 
shined daily by the hotel porters, and instead of reveille, | 
each morning there is a light tap on the door followed by © 
the bell hop’s announcement, “It’s 7:30, sir!” a 


Nice Work If You Can Get It 

A private was walking past the Post Chapel at Fo 
Eustis, Va. A wedding was in progress. Suddenly an offs 
cer thrust a bag of rice into the private’s hands. saying,4 
Throw this on the bride and groom as they come: 
through the door.” The private obligingly pelted the coy 
ple, murmuring as he threw: “Well, you certainly run inte 
all kinds of details in the Army!” 





Indians Enter Camp 


Scalps — 


—But Not for 





CAMP PICKETT, Va.—Two hulking Indians stole up to a build- 
ing in the Medical Replacement Training Center here the other 
day, looked cautiously around, entered. A half hour later they 


emerged looking well-satisfied. 


Score—no scalps; one scared white pint-sized buck private. 
It all happened when Pvt. Benjamin Big Eagle and Pvt. Ivan 


Dancing Bull were brought to@———————— 
MRTC Headquarters for auditioning 
for a radio show. Both huge and 
hulking, they brought the clerk’s 
hair to an exclamation point—his 
closest association with Indians 
having been confined to Class B 
movies. 


Recovering his voice from under- 
neath a convenient desk, our small 
clerk friend quickly tossed off a 
couple of drinks of Hemo and iron- 
nerved, approached the Indians, pad 
and pencil in hand, 

Results: 

Pvt. Benjamin Big Eagle, full- 
blooded Sioux and grandson of the 
chief, comes here from the Crow 
Creek Reservation in South Dakota, 
went to school at Fort Thompson, 
returned to reservation to farm. 
Danced in full costume each Friday 
at reservation dance. His grand- 
father, the chief, called all council 
meetings at which Ben could not 
attend—only the older men being 
members. Big Eagle does not like | 
the Virginia heat, but has a lot of| N. C., 
fun with the other soldiers, thinks | 
he’ll make a good medical soldier. 

Pvt. Ivan Dancing Bull hails from 
the Grosventer tribe, whose reserva- 
tion is Van Hook, North Dakota. | 
Ivan went to school at Elbow Woods | 
and Haskell Institute. He too was| 
farming and ranching when Uncle | between Duke 
Sam drafted him. Performs in the 


latter. 


like being in 
ment, 


struction they 


in their work 


mobilized manpower. 





the War 
nounced . 


expansion of 


rison. 
nance Officers’ School. 


English, but does very well 


Army Finance School 
to Duke University 


Under the terms of the 
University 
and the War Department, 


with 


Says that most of his people 
are firm believers in the medicine 
man of the tribe, who has to have 
a lot on the ball to gain his position, 
as the competition is very keen. 
Both Big Eagle and Dancing Bull 
the Medical 
and figure the course of in- 
completed 
American Red Cross will help them 
in the Army. 
will be helpful to fulfill the mission 
of the Medical Department 
serve the fighting strength of the 


Depart- 
in the 
They 


to con- 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Army 
Finance School was transferred this 


week from Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Ind., to Duke University in Durham, 
Department 


an- 


The move was made because of the 
the Finance Replace- 
ment Training Center, at Fort Har- 
Units moved were 


the Fi- 
contract 
officials 
the Fi- 


ceremonial dance which conforms to| nance School will occupy an entire 
white man’s New Year’s Day. Pre- | quadrangle, classrooms in the Law 
fers speaking Grosyenter tongue to| School, and other training space. 
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This Week 
IN ARMY 


HISTORY 


AUUVIVAUGOMOUULATOUUAUL1S00 000A ETNIES 


AUGUST 1 
1876—Colorado admitted to 
Union. 
1884—-The S. S. “Thetis,” the 
“Bear” and the “Alert” escorted by 
vessels of the North Atlantic Squad- 
ron, arrive at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, with the six survivors 
of the Greely Arctic Expedition. 
1919—Two Army planes originate 
fire patrol work in Oregon. In two} 
months 128 fires were discovered | 
and thousands of acres were saved | 
from destruction. 
AUGUST 2 | 
1905—The Army Signal Corps com- 
pletes the Valdez-Seward cable in| 
Alaska. . . a distance of 223 miles. | 


the 





1908—First Lieut. Thomas E. Sel- 
fridge, for whom Selfridge Field, 
Michigan, is named becomes the first 
Army Officer to fly alone. He re- 
mains aloft for 1 minute and 30 
seconds. 

1909—The U. S. Army Signal Corps 
purchases its first plane... a Wright 
pusher biplane, powered by a 4- 
cylinder, 25-horsepower motor, cap- 
able of the amazing speed of 40) 
miles per hour, and carrying two 
men for 125 miles. 

1939—Two international records 
fall to the Army Air Corps, making a 
total of six world records and 15 
national records captured by stan- 
dard combat planes of the Air Corps. 

AUGUST 3 
1492—Columbus sails from Palos, 
Spain. 

1861—Beginning of the Army re- 
tirement system. Provision is made 
for transferring a limited number of 
officers to a retired list when in- 
capacitated for active service. 

1923—U. S. Engineer Corps com- 
pletes harbor improvements at White 
Lake Harbor, Michigan. 

1938—A Goodwill Flight of three 
“Flying Fortresses” from Langley 
Field, Virginia, to Bogota, Colombia, 
to participate in the inaugural cere- 
monies of President-elect Dr. Ed- 
uardo Santos. 

AUGUST 4 

1876—General Crook, reinforced 
with Merritt’s Fifth Cavalry, begins 
campaign to avenge Custer. 

1897—President McKinley’ sends 
Captain Ray and Lieutenant Rich- 
ardson to the Alaskan Gold Fields, 
with almost unlimited authority, to 
investigate conditions, in order that 
all possible aid might be rendered to 
the population of Alaska. 

1921—Successful spraying of poison 
powder from an airplane over a 
grove of insect-infested trees dem- 
onstrated by Lieutenant John A. 
Macready, United States Army Air 
Service. 


AUGUST 5 
1858—First message sent by At- 
lantic Cable. 
1861—Congress abolishes flogging 
in the Army. 
1886— United States Engineers com-| 
plete improvements on the a 





Point Channel in Boston Harbor, 
which permits the establishment of 
new transatlantic steamship lines; 
with vessels of 8,000 to 12,000 tons| 





dead weight. | 
1892—Army nurses of Civil War 
pensioned. 
| 1898—General Hains, with the) 
|Fourth Ohio and the Third Illinois| 
| Volunteers, takes possession of Guy-| 
| amas, Puerto Rico. 
AUGUST 6 
1777—American flag displayed at! 
the Battle of Oriskany, said to be 
the first time. 
1861—Congrests increases pay of) 





Former Silent Movie 
Juvenile, Now 
Private at Blanding 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—George Dallas Streeter, versatile 44 
year-old writer, producer and actor of Hearne, Texas, who used te 
play juvenile roles in silent films with such celebrities as Mary Pick. 
ford Pauline Frederick, Harold Lloyd and Wallace Reid, has volun 


teered his service to the Army, and © 


is now in uniform at Camp Bland- 
ing’s Recreation Center, awaiting as- 
signment. 


Asked why he enlisted, Streeter 
replied: “I am glad to devote myself 
at this time to our war effort, and 
will cheerfully serve wherever Uncle 
Sam desires to put me. This is a 
spiritual war; we are fighting so 
that freedom may live on forever, 
enabling all to enjoy the pursuit of 
happiness in their individual ways 
and so that future generations will 
not have to sacrifice their lives.” 

Pvt. Streeter hopes to devote his 

talents in the service to producing 
shows for soldiers, “simply because I 
feel more qualified to serve in that 
type of work, but if Uncle Sam has 
other duties for me I shall perform 
them as well as possible.” 
During the first World War, 
Streeter spent two months in the 
Army, and was in an officers’ train- 
ing camp when the Armistice was 
signed. 





month. 

1904—-Due to the inventions and 
experiments of Captain L. D. Wild- 
man, Signal Corps, radio communi- 
cation is established between Nome 
and St. Michael, Alaska, a distance 
of 100 miles. These stations are the 
first in the world to handle busi- 
ness regularly over such a distance. 
1939—Imperial Airways plane lands 
at Port Washington, Long Island, to 
inaugurate British transatlantic mail 
service, 

AUGUST 7 


1782—The Military Order of the 
Purple Heart founded by George 
Washington as a reward for “sing- 
ularly mey*torious action.” 
1789—War Department 
organized. 

1879—Twenty rounds of ammuni- 
tion per month is allowed each sol- 
dier for target practice. Prizes and 
furloughs are to be given to the 
best shots. 


officially 














The Adjutant General's Schoolf 
Lecture Series. 


Outstanding lectures and discussions 
by experts. Of special interest to 
Army personnel in command and 
administrative positions. : 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


wy 

1.—The Army Personnel “% 
System 

2.—Leadership 

3.—General and Special 
Staffs 

4.—Administration of the 
Army 

5.—A Standard Operating 
Procedure for a Regi- 
mental Adjutant’s 
Office 

6.—Military Correspond- 
ence—A Check List 


Price 10 Cents Each 
(Use the Order Form Below) 


No. 


ARMY TIMES, 
Daily News Bldg., csteniamigiigtnll 
Washington, D. C. 


Please find inclosed $ 
folowing Lecture Series Booklets 
10c each, postpaid. 











Organization 


Address... 

















Orders, Bulletins and Circulars. 


New edition incorporates 


A 


ORDERS 


REVISED JUNE, 1942——PUBLISHED BY THE 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S SCHOOL 


50c PER COPY POSTPAID 


Includes a discussion and specimen copies of General Orders, Special 


abbreviatioons, 
English authorized by War Department Circular No. 13, 1942. 


This pamphlet has become, throughout the Army, the “bible” for all 
those who write or publish military directives. 


symbols and telegraphic 





ARMY TIMES 


Inclosed is $... 


Organization 


Address ........ 





private soldier from; $11to $13) a’ 





Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 
for which please send me 


lished by the Adjutant General's School, at 50c per copy postpaid. 


» 1942 


copies of Orders, pub- 
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rags Swim Team 
ets Up New AAU 
elay Record 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—A Field Artillery Replacement Center 
ing team of eight lieutenants went to Tarboro, N.C., July 
and set a new National A.A.U. record for the 300-meter medley 

























MEET the leading hitter of the’ 


43rd Infantry Division at Camp 
roy Miss. He's George 
Chief) Wamo, full-blooded 
Cherokee of the 203rd Field 
Artillery aggregation. The 
outstanding hitsmith, boast- 
ing an average of .650 for the 
season, attributes his success 
with the bludgeon to ‘just 
swinging.” —Glover 





i Thursday 


® relay race. 


The three-man relay team, consist- 
ing of Second Lts. Ed and Joe Rood 
and Davis Gammage, made the dis- 
tance in 3:35:2 (3 minutes, 35 and 
2-10 seconds), cutting 13 seconds off 
the American record. 

Lt. Davis Gammage, Southern back- 
stroke champion, swam™the first 100 
meters, backstroke. Lt. Ed Rood, 
breaststroke champion of the South, 
swam the second 100 meters, breast- 
stroke, and his brother, Lt. Joe Rood, 
Southern champion in the 220 and 
440-yard free style, swam the last 100 
meters. Lieutenant Gammage attend- 
ed the University of Auburn in Au- 
burn, Ala. The Lieutenants Rood at- 
tended the University of Florida. 

Lt. Ed Rood points out that it is 
the Army that has made the setting 
of this new record possible. Former- 
ly these men swam for different uni- 
versities and only now, under one 
banner, have been able to swim the 


;| three-man medley race together, 





Billiard Champ Will 
Spot Sharp Shooters 


FORT CUSTER, Mich. — Sharp- 
shooting soldiers here were shown 
another kind of sharp-shooting on 
night, July 30, when 
Charles C. Peterson, the- world’s 
fancy shot billiard champion, put 
on a demonstration open to the pub- 
lic in the Fort Custer Field House 
at 8:30 p.m. 

Col. George T. Shank, command- 
ing Fort Custer, made the post 
field house available for the demon- 
stration and opened the post to 
civilians after the usual visiting 
hours because of the uniqueness of 
the demonstration. 

Peterson developed his show to a 
demonstration of billiard fundamen- 
tals, designed to show the beginner 
how to approach the game; opened 
his bag of “impossible” shots, and per- 
form the favorite shots of such 
champions as Willie Hoppe, Jake 
Schaefer, Jr.. Walker Cochran, and 
others. 

Pete is touring American colleges 
and Army and Navy posts as a bil- 
liard missionary, under the auspices 
of the Billiard Association of Amer- 
ica. His tour has the approval of 
Army and Navy officials and the As- 
sociation of College Unions. 























AMEN TATU 
According To 
Sergeant Hoyle 


POKER 

pokes is the most distinctively 

American of all card games. 
And although a good knowledge 
of psychology is needed for suc- 
cessful poker, it is just as im- 
portant to be familiar with math- 
ematical chances in the game. The 
odds of drawing specified cards! 
are exact, and barring imperfect 
shuffles, the odds will hold true 
on an average. 

The lowest hand in poker is a 
seven, five, four, trey, and deuce 
of different suits, and the high- 
est hand is a royal flush, namely 
the ace, king, queen, jack and ten 
of any one suit. Between these 
extremes there is a great number 
of possible hands. 

To be exact, there are 2,598,960 
possible poker hands in a 52-card 
deck, of which only 40 hands are 
straight flushes and only 4 are 
royal flushes. No wonder that a 
royal flush ranks highest, and 
that many men play poker all 
their lives without ever holding 
one. 

Mathematical chances are par- 
ticularly important when you are 
trying to better your hand in the 
draw. If you hold a four-flush, 
that is, four cards of one suit, you 
have 9 chances out of 47 to com- 

lete the flush. On the other 

and, you have only 8 chances in 
47 to fill an open-end straight. 

It’s easy to calculate these 
tmathematical odds. You hold five 
cards, and thus there are 47 which 
are unseen, and the number of 
cards that can help you is then 
determined. 

You have about one chance in 
12 of making a full house when 
drawing to two pairs, and about 
one chance in 16 of making a full 
house when drawing to three of 
a kind. The chances of making, 
a full house are about one in 120, 
if you draw two cards to a pair 
and an ace “kicker.” 

Holding one pair, you have 
about one chance in 8 of making 
three of a kind, and about one 
chance in 6 of making two pairs. 

These are some of the basic 
mathematics of the game. Wheth- 
er it is wise to draw or not de- 
pends upon many other elements, 
such as the number of players 
staying, which player opened, and 
many other factors. 

PT TILIA GLU Ue CS 





eight years with the same squadron in the Air Forces. 
manager and squadron inspector, Doc has his team out front 
in the second half of the softball league. Air Force Photograph. 





MORRIS FIELD VETERAN is T.-Sot. Alvin (Doc) Williams 


Team 





It’s rough and tumble boxing, © 
wrestling and what-have-you that 
Kenney teaches at the weekly ses- 
sion in the sports arena here. 
Maneuvers include the Pearl Harbor 
handshake, double wrist-lock, wrist- 
breaker and techniques for knocking 
a gun from an attacker’s hand. 

The 138-pound Kenney demon- 
strates by applying his holds to and 
throwing a 175-pound physical train- 
ing instructor. 

He says the training will prepare 








Three Private Beaches 
For Dix Doughboys 


FORT DIX, N. Y.—With two pri- 
vate bathing beaches in operation 


construction, the boys here are 
| getting relief these summer days. 


N. J., servicemen completed a pool 
taking care of 1,000 men at one time. 
They drained the lake and cleared 


FORT WASHINGTON, Md.—The Adjutant General’s School at| the bottom. Engineers built a 200- 


Fort Washington held a Field Day and more than 500 spectators | 


tnjoyed a program featuring entertainment with songs and gags. 


Opening the program was that veteran comic, Billy House, and 
part of his gang from the Earle Theater, in Washington, including 
the Oxford Boys, Impressionists and Bobby Jarvis. They entertained 


With songs and gags. 

Candidate Jones of the Office 
Candidates School was high scorer 
fh the sports events and will have 
his name inscribed on a silver loving 
tip to remain in possession of his 
ganization until the next field day. 

Ribbons were awarded to the win- 
fer of each event by the post com- 
Mandant, Col. H. C. Holdridge. 

utenant Hutchinson, Post Athletic 

cer, is the responsible person who 
handled the plans and the layout of 
whole program. Judges were 
Glonel Stanley, Major Arnold, Maj. 
W. Smith, Captain McLeod, 
Ueutenant Reynolds and Major 


Owlton who lined up the enter- 
ment. 





r 


foot bridge to an island. 

The soldiers then cleared the 
island, covered it with gravel and 
sand, drilled a well, constructed a 
bathhouse and USO canteen, Also 
open to soldiers is a beach at 
Island Heights on the old John 
Wanamaker estate which handles 500 


for soldiers here and another under | 


On Mirror Lake at Brown’s Mill, | 





Work of Bragg Artist 
Sold During Exhibit 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Pfc, Frank 
Duncan, jr., of the Field Artillery 
Headquarters battery here, was noti- 
fied recently that his watercolor, 
“Spring, 1942,” has been purchased. 

The painting, now on display in 
the National Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington with other specimens of serv- 
icemen’s art, is one of five Duncan 
watercolors accepted for the exhibit. 
The purchaser, George Howe, super- 
vising architect of the Public Build- 
ings Administration, has agreed to 
allow it to remain in the exhibit. 





men and has overnight facilities. 


‘March of the Red Legs’ 
Composed at Pine Camp 


PINE CAMP, N. Y.—Maj. Louis 
W. Blesser, post band officer, pre- 
sented his composition, “Semper 
Vigilantes,” or “March of the Red 
Legs,” in its first public perform- 
ance last week at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Arranged by Pvt. John M. Barnett, 
former conductor of the New York 
City Civic Symphony Orchestra, 
“Semper Vigilantes” means “always 
vigilant,” the motto of the Coast Ar- 
tillery “Red Legs.” 





M. P.s Taught Art 
Of ‘Free-for-All 
Drag Out Fighting 


CHANUTE FIELD, Ill.—Chanute Field military police are being 
taught the not-so-gentle art of fighting to win by expert Hek Ken- | °°: 
ney, coach of wrestling at the University of Illinois. 


———E 





Wildcat Colonel Opens 
Camp Bullseye Season 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—Lt. Col. 
Edgar J. Tulley, commander of the 
First Battalion, 321st Infantry of the 
Wildcat (8ist) Infantry Division, 
opened the range practice season of 
the Wildcats, now training here, by 
making the season’s first shot a bull’s 


The unusual feat, which presents 
a challenge to all other soldiers to 





military police to defend themselves 
and to handle men. 


keep the record equally high, oc- 
curred when the battalion command- 
er shot offhand and hit the center— 
at 300 yards. 














the officers’ 


around. It's 


Yes, Something New Has Been Added 
To the New Eighth Edition (May, 1942) 


THE OFFICER’S GUIDE °°” 


EW FEATURES—The vital problem of censoring soldier's mail, 
| the ticklish duties of the Public Relations Officer, the new supply 
procedure, Cir. 105, April 10, 1942, and the latest information on pro- 
motions, Cir. 111, April 15, 1942, have been added. 


The latest information on uniforms is there, and a rewritten chapter 
on Provisions in Anticipation of Death. New colored plates on all 
insignia and and many of the shoulder patches help 
to make this the best GUIDE ever published. 


In war or peace, to have Officer's Guide is to know your way 
the only book to fully, completely and accurately describe 
the organization of the Army today. USE COUPON BELOW. 


Postpaid 





ARMY TIMES, 





Daily News Building. 
Washingin, D. C. 

Inclose please find $ for which please send ...... 
Officer's Guide, new Eighth Edition, at $2.50 per copy postpaid. 


copies of the 





Organization 





Address 
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CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.—The first exclusive engineer officer 


training school ever established i 


engineer officers at West Camp Claiborne in the past ten weeks, an 
announcement by public relations officers said. 





® 
SOOT ULAR LLTLALL 


HICKAM 
HIGHLIGHTS 


FUT TTTUTITILMUL ULL ULLAL MLA. LL LAL LAL 


HICKAM FIELD, T. H.—Headlin- 
ing the list of events at Uncle Sam’s 
largest Pacific air base for the past 
few weeks was the review staged to 
decorate several Hickam soldiers for 
gallantry in action during the Japa- 
nese air attack on Hickam Sunday, 
December 7, 1941. One Hickamite, 
Cpl. Edward C. Lohr of Jackson, 
Miss., was decorated with the Silver 
Star, “for gallantry in action.” 


Sixty other Hickam Field soldiers 
from the Air Corps, Medical Corps, 
and from the Quartermaster Corps 
were awarded the order of the Purple 
Heart for “having been wounded 
while performing meritorious acts of 
essential service, and for outstand- 
ing performance of duty during the 
Japanese attack on the island of 
Oahu 7 December 1941.” 

Those who were awarded the 
Purple Heart included ist Lieut. 
George E. Boyd, Tulare, Calif.; 1st 
Lieut. Roland F. Holbert, Granger, 
Texas; 2nd Lieut. Elton C. Heffley, 
Dekalb, Texas; W. O. Phillip K. 
Head, W. O. Ralph T. Ullrich, T/Sgt. 
Robert C. Owens, Westover, Pa.; 
T/Sgt. Edwin K. Lyle, T/Sgt. Salem 
M. Drake, Cochton, N. Y.; T/Sgt. 
David Suppes, Jr., Fort Collins, Colo.; 
T/Sgt. John W. Lynch, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; S/Sgt. Loys C. Hedglin, San 
Pa.; S/Sgt. Tony Bruce, Cannonsburg, 
Pa.; S/Sgt. Loys C. Hedglin, San 
Antonio, Tex.; S/Sgt. James B. El- 
lick, S/Sgt. Charles W. Hoddar, 
Kearney, N. J.; S/Sgt. Ludwig C. 
Wolfert, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sgt. Tom- 
mie W. Yeargan, LaJunta, Colo.; Set. 
Leslie G. Strunk, Pottstown, Pa.; Sgt. 
Thomas J. Price, Utica, Miss.; Sgt. 


300 Are Graduated at Claiborne’s 
Engineer Officers Training School 





n this country has produced 500 


Taken from every section of the 
United States, fresh from civilian 
life and trained in the rudiments of 
soldiering before being put in com- 
mand of engineer troops, these of- 
ficers represent some of the nation’s 
top-flight construction bridge and 
civilian engineers who were chosen 
by high ranking Army leaders and 
commissioned officers because of 
their wide range of experience. 


First interviewed by experienced 
Army engineers from the Engineer 
Organization Centes here under com- 
mand of Brig. Gen. John W. N. 
Schulz, the men came from east, 
west, north and south—all joining 
in one common cause, furthering the 
nation’s plan to defeat the Axis. 

Trained at the school, a part of 
the organization center, which itself 
is unique and new, the officers now 
command engineer troops who come 
to the unit direct from the induction 
stations. 

Unlike an engineer replacement 
center, the engineer’s organization 





Tech./5 Mack Montean, Honolulu, T. 
H.; Pfc. Pasquale Basile, Chicago, 
Ill.; Alois F. Freimuth, Waterloo, IIl1.; 
Pfc. Howard E. Gaumer, Eureka, 
Kan.; Pfc. Kenneth O. Hillis, Seattle, 
Wash.; Pfc. Frank McKelroy, Mar- 
lin, Tex.; Pfc. William Watson, Ros- 
coe, Pa.; Pfc. Alford W. Allen, Lan- 
sing, Wis.; Pfc. Paul E. Comstock, 
Sayer, Pa.; Pfc. John M. Leggitt, 
Ponia, Colo.; Pfc. Bromwell J. Baker, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Pfc. George W. 
Goff, Dunbar, W. Va.; Pfc. Robert J. 
Roseman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Pfe. 
Nicholas J. Spallone, Pfc. Robert L. 
Erfourth, Boeing City, Mich.; Pfe. 
John Lopinsky, Summerlee, W. Va.; 
Pvt. Charles O. Backstrom, West 
Newton, Pa.; Pvt. James R. McMil- 
lan, Bristol, Tenn.; Pvt. Phelps W. 
King, Pvt. Bernard B. Clarke, Balti- 
more, Md.; Pvt. Cecil W. Dye, Uston, 
La.; Pvt. Michael Matouka, Pottsville, 
Pa., Pvt. Raymond L. Mentz, Coving- 
ton, Va.; Pvt. William A. Oates, Old 





Roy G. Brewer, Johnstown, Pa.; 
Tech./4 Donald L. Ralph, Hartford, 
Ky.; Cpl. Jerome Hons, Sweet Home, 
Tex.; Cpl, Joseph P. Oravetz, Lead- 


ville, Colo.; Cpl. Walter G. Gese, | sentees included Col. Henry H. Reilly, 
Emerado, N. D.; Cpl. Gleason L. | S/Sgt. George T. Dwyre, Spring Val- 


Hamm, Spring Grove, Pa.; Cpl. Glen 
W. Lingle, Donglay, Ill.; Cpl. Herman 
Boyd, Welltint, Wis.; ‘Tech./5 Robert 


F. Hinterlitter, Johnstown, Pa.;! mond F. Gueths, Fond du Lac, Wis. 





Ford, N. C.; and Pvt. Levi C. Blakney. 

Several men were mentioned in the 
citation, but were not present to 
receive their decorations. The ab- 


|ley, Ill.; Sgt. Vincent Bonina; Sgt. 
Richard X. Chablowski; Pvt. Vito 
Verdi, Cohcton, N. Y., and Pvt. Ar- 





FUNG KWOK KEUNG 





Trained With Chinese Army, 
Wants To Go Back Now 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—When| 


the 28th Division boards a transport, 
Pvt. Joseph Rinehart, 24-year-old se- 


lectee from New York, hopes it will’ 


be headed for the Far East where 
he has a debt of kindness to repay 
on the war-ridden plains of China. 

Rinehart is the living contradic- 
tion of Kipling’s claim that “East is 
East and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet.” 

The “twain” met twenty-three 
years ago, when Rinehart, then four 
months old, was adopted by a benev- 
olent Chinese restaurant owner at 
Rockaway, N. Y., after his mother 
had abandoned him. For fifteen years 
Rinehart resided at his foster par- 
ents’ home in China, was a member 
of the Chinese army and learned to 
eat with chop sticks before he saw 
a knife or fork. 

He hasn’t forgotten the Japanese 
bombings of Nam Hoi, the little town 
where he lived in southern China; 
remembers the ruins he saw at Can- 
ton as he goes through the bayonet 
drills at Livingston. He startles his 
buddies occasionally by shouting 
Chinese invectives while slashing the 
air with the blade. 

Rinehart’s life story reads like a 
fantasy concocted by a Hollywood 
scenarist. 


Returned Four Years Ago 
His foster father, Fung Fong, 
named him Fung Kwok Keung years 
ago. He was educated in missionary 


schools in China and when he came 
back to his native country four years 
ago he could only speak Chinese 
Since then, however, he has mas- 
tered the English and speaks it with 
only a slight accent of the tongue 
he spoke for years. 

Rinehart knows from experience 
what the Chinese people have en- 


dured in the five years of warfare| 


with Japan. He was in training with 
the Chinese army before his foster 
father wired him passage here. 
Most of the Chinese boys, like him- 
self, were without uniforms. There 
was a pitiful lack of arms, and those 
that were in service were antiquated 
models. But the Chinese spirit was 
high, Rinehart says, and the many 


times the poorly equipped Chinese 

boy would engage the enemy armed 

with an old sword or a rifle which 

had long outlived its usefulness. 
Sure China Will Win 

There is no doubt in his mind that 
China will win the struggle against 
Japan. All she needs, he says, is 
more material. She has the men 
and the determination. 

When he was inducted into the 
U. S. Army last March the transi- 
tion from chowmein to just plain 
chow was agreeable. He did run 
into amusing difficulties at first, 
however, when he began writing to 
his Chinese friends in their own 
language. 

There is a Japanese internment 
camp situated at Livingston, and the 
mail officials raised their eyebrows 
when they saw the suspicious-look- 
|ing scratchings Rinehart had turned 





center here is one which trains regi- 
ments in general and special service 
duties, assigning them as regiments 
to whatever theatre of operation or 
within the country at a post where- 
ever the War Department might see 
fit to send them. 


The officers, almost wholly and 
with the exception of regular officers 
who were assigned to the organiza- 
tion center from other posts, are 
civilians who were selected because 
of their engineering experience. 
Heading the officers’ school here is 
Lieut. Col. Lloyd C. Ritchie, an en- 
gineer officer with years of experi- 
ence. Assistants are also engineer 
officers, some of them from Wash- 
ington, office of the engineers’ corps. 
They are: Capt. W. H. Van Atta, 
Capt. S. R. Kelley, Capt. F. Zitzer, 
Capt. R. T. Dodge and Capt. R. W. 
Koontz, who were chosen for these 
posts on last April 20. 

The 500 graduating officers repre- 
sent 36 of the 48 States with Texas 
leading the list with 42 officers and 
Illinois second with 37, out of the 
first group of 398 full-time student 
officers. 

One hundred and two students 
took a part-time course supplement- 
ing previous training at Fort Leon- 
ard Wood, Mo., and Fort Belvoir, Va., 
home of Army. engineer replacement 
centers. 

Students ranged from second lieu- 
tenants to lieutenant-colonels. In ad- 
dition to these, medical officers and 
chaplains were sent through the 
school, to familiarize them with rudi- 
ments of soldiering in the fast- 
expanding Army. 








Pickett 
Pickups 


SO CTT TTUTIITIM IMUM LAL LLL 


CAMP PICKETT, Va.—Two thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-one 
nails lost their opportunity to flatten 
Camp Pickett tires one morning as 
a result of a policing. maneuver 
executed by Top Sgt. 
i “men-in-fatigues.” 

Ever since the parking lot next 
to post headquarters at this new 
post first was _ used, 
to rare rubber 
sniping at the tires of cars, making 
no distinction between those owned 
by officers and enlisted men, 


So, the officers offered a prize for 
the most nails gathered, and the en- 
listed men went 
prize went to Private Larson, who 
in less than 30 minutes picked up 
more than 900 nails. 
ber retrieved was 2,751. 


the pointed 
have been 


First 


The total num- 


The Army Directory Service offers 
as testimony to the fact that Ameri- 
sense of 
the following notations on 
letters addressed to 
soldiers at Camp Pickett. 

Set. R. L. Ellenberger received an 
envelope which carried in the upper 
left-hand corner, the words: 
delivered in five days, try harder on 


“If not 


Another, addressed to a private in 
the 79th Division, 
“Watch this boy as it is the first 
time he has been away from home, ——— low I 
and he may get lost.” 


bore the plea: 


Until a bigger one comes 
the claim of Pyt. George W. Shp 
79th Division Infantryman, gives 
the camp’s mail call title. 
single mail call, Private § 
bagged 15 letters. and two pac 





Vv. 


SGT.GUSTAV CALIPER 


AIR-MECAANIC EX- 
TRAORDINARY, WHO 
THIS WEEK BECAME 
THE FIRST HONOR- 
ARY MEMBER OF 
TRE ‘BONER-BIRDS® 
FRATERNITY. 
S6t CALIPER 

WAS ENDEARED AM 
SELF TO THE FLY- 
ING PERSONNEL OF 
THE FIELD BY HIS 





TOUCHES, SUCK AS TAOUGHTLESSLY SWITCA- 
ING THE IGNITION WIRES OR LOOSENING 
ATURNBUCKLE ON A CONTROL CABLE 









































































































































MANY LITTLE AUMAd 















































No F-] MANUAL OF MESS 
. "“% MANAGEMENT. Pack- 
full of practical information, A prop- 
erly managed mess is one of the 
greatest aids to health and morale 
available to the Army. This book 
contains over 340 pages of informa- 
tion for KP’s, cooks, mess sergeants, 
mess officers and organization com- 
manders, Includes 331 Army tested 
recipes. Postpaid $2.00 


ARMY WIFE. Nancy 
No. F-2 Shea. She's in the 
army now... but does she know 
what to do about it? Here's a Ra - 
book written for women y 
woman, | eo $2. 50 


No F-3 COMPANY ADMINIS- 
bd TRATION AND PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the War De- 
partment. Ilth Edition, includin 
supply and mess, management an 
personal records including personnel 
office organization qnd procedure. 
Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 


MAP AND AERIAL 
No. F-4 PHOTOGRAPH READ- 


ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ- 
| ten for the combat and noncommis- 
sioned officer. With the book goes 


two protractor s, a phot “" coordinate 
and grid coordinate card 
Postpaid $1.00 


No F-5 £ = oe AND 


Three 
books in a m Sl three 
closely _and logically interrelated 
subjects: 1. Court-martial pr evention 
the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial. 2. Court- 
martial procedure — including the 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith. 3. Procedural 


pamphlet — a direct guide in the 
sonduct of courts-martial. 448 pages. 
Postpaid $1.50 


No F-6 MILITARY LAW. A 


catechism, This is an 
abbreviated sell- test on Military Law, 
The pamphlet contains over 230 ques- 
tions and answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure for 
Courts-Martial. Postpaid 50c 


No F-7 ESSENTIALS OF IN- 
® FANTRY TRAINING, 
8th Ed. (new. Aug., 1940). Simpli- 





}out. Scenting an _ espionage plot 
afoot, they sent for him on the dou- 
ble. Everyone breathed easier after 
}an explanation, and the letters were 
passed. 
| Private Rinehart thinks the best 
|English words he has learned are 
| “I do.” He married the former Cath- 
erine Dages, who now lives in New 
York. 

His name, Fung Kwok Keung, 
means “strong nation” in Chinese. 
He is inclined to agree 


‘You Tell ’Em, Soldier’ 
Program Wins Placque 





FORT HANCOCK, N. J.—Station | 


WHN received Army recognition and 
a bronze plaque recently from Brig. 
| Gen. Philip S. Gage, commander of 
New York harbor defenses, for serv- 
ice to army morale through the 
“You Tell "Em, Soldier” program. 
General Gage presented the plaque 
during the weekly program in the| 
Service Club. “You Tell ’Em, 
Soldier” is a quiz program featuring 





asked questions submitted by 


Tiny Ruffner as master of cere- | 
monies. Soldiers, picked at random | 
from the personnel of the post, are | 





fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 
his instruction. A four-color map, 
31” by 34° is furnished with the 
book. Postpaid $1.00 
INFANTRY DRILL 
No. F-8 fiurations | in 
cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
“Springfield’’) (MI “Garand’’) muli- 
fary discipline and courtesies, in- 
terior guard du ity, end the infantry 
pack. 350 page 
Postpaid (Fabcote binding), 50c 
Postpaid (Cloth binding), 75c¢ 


MILITARY PREVEN- 
No. F-9 five MEDICINE. Lt. 
Col. poms S i Duabem. M. C, "'M 
lary t ne 1s 
recognition as th star 
its field. For y i as enjoye 
high standing ar olficers of the 


Medical Department, U. S. Army, by 





medical ofticers of many foreign 
armies, and by the profession a5 
erally. Postpaid 


MILITARY MEDICAL 

No. F-] MANUAL. The fourth 

edition has been completely re-writ- 

ten, it is new from cover to cover 

both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and illustration. 

Postpaid $4.50 


} 

| 

| THE FIFTH COLUMN 

| No. F-11 IS HERE. By George 

Britt. Read the astonishing revela- 

tions of an ace news spaper reporter, 

an acknow! Ideged authority on Fifth 

Column Activities. Formerly $1.00. 
Now Postpaid 50c 


















| soldiers, 





MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
Captain vers, 125 pages, 80 illustrations and 
C. H. p Wing Infantry. The purpose diagrams, Leatherette binding 

of this handbook is to provide, se | 
ilation o 


the fundamentals of machine gun- ND CERE- 
Postpaid 50¢ No. F-21 por FOR FIELD 


HOW TO SAY IT IN 
Harry M. yo. 


Timely phrase book in Spanish com- 
piled to meet the needs of military 
el, and enable those who do 
not speak Spanish to express them- 
understandable mun- 
Quick reference for everyday 
and useful words and phrases, Size 100, The Soldier's Handbook, we of- 

% 2 Postpaid 75¢ 


MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ Postpaid 5 
HANDBOOK. Guide- eden 

Text 
prepared primarily for the enlisted 
man of the Medical Department, cov- 
ering wide variety of subject matter. 
Fabkote Artillery Edition. Includes the latest 
Postpaid $1.00 


interestingly written, 


(Tenth Edition) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subj jects than the _ Essentials of In- 


THE CADENCE SYS- above under F-] 
TEM OF TEACHING 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
New edition based on new problems. 
og Drill Regulations. 
had its inception in 1917, has 
since been widely recognized. 

Postpaid 75¢ 


S-2 IN ACTION, 
Shipley Thomas, le-y. Contains all the essentially 
information Coast Artillery Topics, formerly cov- 
about the enemy in wartime. “Valu- ered in the two volumes (Basic and 
able information to all who may be : 4 
the stantial saving to the purchaser. 
duti ies sot a regi imental ‘intelligence 
"Hanson Baldwin, 
Postpaid $1.50 


DRILL AND CERE- 
MONIES FOR FIELD 
Prepared 
~ offi cers who are rec ognized as 
Text is based on and con- 
e latest training doctrines 
Nowhere else is all 
information available under one 
Numerous illustrations 


Postpaid $1.00 


ORILL A N D EVOLU.- 
_ TIONS OF a BAND 
rs, Postpaid $3.00 

















ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 


Each-Book is Written By An Expert 


with instructions in special maneu- 


handy pocket size. Postpaid $1. 56 


ARTILLERY (Complete) Up-to-date 
compilation of War Department pub- 


Lt.-C oh lications in convenient form for every 
Ca nri Cc. Field artilleryman, Contains over 
apt. En ebb, 310 plates, many from new and 


original drawings. Postpaid $1.00 


THE SOLDIER'S 
No. F-22 anpsoox. Field 
Artillery Edition. To meet the de- 
mand for additional copies of FM 2l- 


ter an exact reproduction of this im- 
portant manual for the basic train- 
ing of the soldier, Fabkote binaieg. 

ic 


No F-2 INFANTRY DRILL 
° REGULATIONS WITH 
BASIC TRAINING SUBJECTS. Coast 


Drill Regulations pertaining to Coast 
Artillery units. Covers the material 


GUIDE. contained in several field manuals. 
Eighth Edition (1942), 
illustrated, 
it provides a 
, reference and in- 
spiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual, 
Postpaid $2.50 


Fabkote binding. Postpaid 50c 


COMPLETE TACTICS, 
No. F-24 iantny RIFLE 
BATTALION. With the organization 
and tactics of all included units— 
the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies and the battalion 


itself. Includes the entire Infantry 
taencs pp ce Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the tacti- 


cal portions of basic field manuals 
on the Individual Infantry weapons. 
ables of organization of all units 
are also covered. Fabkote nines. 

c 


ontains the new Postpaid 7 
. new ~ S and Interior . 


. All basic subjects re- 
approved solutions and an- No. F- 25 i TACTICS AND TECH.- 


swers to questions are, containes, ia TRY, Advanced. (Eleventh Edition). 


UE OF _INFAN- 


(Description of Tactics and Tech- 
nique of Infantry, Basic, is given 
ere's the more 
advanced material, including an- 
swers to questions and solutions to 


Postpaid $5.00 
No. F-26 COAST , ARTILLERY. 


Prepared and illus- 
trated with view of combining in 
one volume all necessary instruc- 
tional material for the Coast Artil- 


The sys- 


Rdvenced| and represents a sub- 
Postpaid $6.00 
No. F-27 SNTLAIRCRAFT DE- 


Contains in 
one volume regulations, principles 
and basic information from scores of 
separate pamphlets. Appendix gives 
list of War Depar tment publications 
from which much of this book was 
compiled. Postpaid $2.00 


T- 
No. F-28 fT pene of the 


. Prepared by 








ARMY TIMES, DAILY NEWS BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please send books checked above. 


enclosed. 
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NIC EX fighting, smuggling across the 
RY, WHO Grande, and warfare to enforce 
BECAME neutrality laws of the United 
ONOR- s. The 9th Cavalry was estab- 
R OF d by act of Congress in 1866 and 
‘BIRDS? mh the approval of President An- 
mew Johnson. 
Y. n 1868, part of the regiment was 
LIPER {Mved to its present station, Fort 
ED Ae later moving to New Mexico to 
iE FLY= e the 8th Cavalry. In one year 
NNEL OF | covered 8000 miles capturing In- 
BY HIS S, — Mexicans and white 
hegades. 
E HUA ears later the regiment patrolled 
SWIKM MBnsas, Nebraska, Utah, Colorado, 
SENING HI and Oklahoma. In 1889 the 
\BLE lost its first colonel, Edward 











































on thereafter it embarked with the 
and 6th Cavalry for Cuba where 
ae 
ra 





















fe 


Wasnincton, D. C., Aucust I, 1942 





th Cavalry 


9th Annive 


RT CLARK, Tex.—“We can, we 
,..” is the motto of the 9th 
The motto has made the 
of the negro regiment as 
ful as the history of the coun- 
has fought for. 
regiment this week celebrated 
anniversary with competitive 
athletic events, a barbecue, 
dance with music furnished by 
giment’s orchestra. 
history of the regiment is a 
r in the settlement of the 
of the days of Geronimo, In- 
























tch, who had been its command- 
officer since 1866. 

pon ‘declaration of war with 

n in 1898, the regiment left its 
stations for Fort Tampa, Fla. 









maintained a high service record. 
At the end of the war the regi- 
int returned to the United States. 
vas then dispatched to the Philip- 
es to perform escort and scouting 
ies. When the Philippine insur- 
ion was over, the Pacific coast be- 
me its station. In 1904 part of the 
bops were sent to Fort Riley, Kas., 
ere they became trainers for 
pokies” at the Cavalry School. 
Garrison duty in the Philippines 
me next in 1907. On the regiment’s 
turn, it was stationed on the Ari- 
na and New Mexico borderlines 
ith Mexico. It went a third time 
the Philippines in 1916, remaining 
e until the end of the World War. 
e 9th Cavalry left Manila for 
me by way of Nagasaki, Japan, and 
Olulu in 1922. Again divided, 
of the regiment went to Fort 


MUU 


| Grapeleaf 
Humor 


PU UHNUUO UATE tg 


By Pvt. Irving Hirsch 


dy with inexpert strokes. 


hevance. 


S sergeant. 





he might glisten and shine. 


er’s tortuous preparations. 


Pvt. 





Louis Carreiro, 


ars, clippers, razors an 


Mons. 


combs, 





ppily volunteered for guard dut 





See ETS 


Holds 


Ses ee TIS * 











rsary 


Huachuca, Ariz., to merge with the 
10th Cavalry. The rest traveled to 
Fort Riley again to act as service 
troops for the Cavalry School. 

By a recent order the regiment 
was reconsolidated at Fort Clark 
from where it is ready to go any- 
where in the service of its country. 


UNUTVUVVUORS SAAR 


Miami 





PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED FREE, Double 
Set Prints 25c. Reprints 20c per. 
dozen. Prompt Service. Eshleman’s 
Studios, 120-08E Liberty, Richmond 
Hill, N. Y. 








ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 


16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
pons, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 





assified Section _¢ 














NOTICE 


HELP WANTED—MALE 





Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you mail 
our films with message enclosed, 
RST class postage must be af- 
fixed. It is best to wrap your 
rolls well, tie securely and ad- 
dress plainly with your name and 
dress on cover. 














PHOTO FINISHING 


ELECTROGLOSS, giant size snap- 
shots; 8 exposure rolls 25¢; 16 ex- 








Oklahoma, 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 





Beachcombings 





By PVT. ERIC FRIEDHEIM prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
SMMNNDDLSOUNVOOVOUELUONUOEDUVOTEDANULSOESOONTEOAYOATAOYOSOUGYOOAOOURUSEUGSOUEVOAVOEOOUSO UAE. 868H, Minneapolis. 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE—Rolls devel- 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—Swimming 
has just been made a compulsory 
activity for recruits undergoing their 
basic training at the Army Air Forces 
Replacement Training Center. 
Reorganization of the instruction 
program calls for two hours of phys- 
ical training and athletics every day 
for all trainees. Every man will be 
required to “hit the beach” every 
other day. Those who can’t swim 
will be taught. Life saving classes 
will be held for those already adept 
at aquatic sports. 


epee. 16 fadeless Beautitone prints, 25c. 
~~ - and premium coupons in- 
cluded. Giant Snapshots, Army Dept., 


Green Bay, is. 





FILMS-—-8 exposures enlarged to dou- 
ble size, 30c; or 8 exposure rolls, neg- 
ative size, 25c. Finest quality and 
fast service guaranteed. Camera 
Craft, Box No. 280, West Chester, Pa. 


Need More Money? 


Do your buddies a favor, and make 
big. money for yourself, sellin: 
FAMOUS PEN-’n-BRUSH STUDIOS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
50 PRINTED $i 


WITH NAME 


Samples FREE 


BIG PROFITS. New Selling Method 
makes even bigger profits than ever be- 
fore possible. 
















Poets, ping-pong players and pistol 
phenoms are among the latest ar- 





rivals. Pvt. Earl Mohn, of Wilming- | Curd’ VICTORY Bexs alag, Btchings, 
j Religions, Humorous, Wrappings, 
tom, Del, has been notified that | Birthdays, All-Occasions, etc. 


Harper’s Bazaar is publishing sev- | 
eral of his verses. Pvt. Rudolph | 
Bernstein defeated Olympic table} 
tennis champ Clark Coleman in a 
feature match this week at one of 


the recreation centers. Cpl. Stanley 
G. Pennypacker is a crackshot with 
the pistol and participated in the 


21-CARD VICTORY BOX 
ON APPROVAL 


We need representatives in every out- 
fit in the country. Don’t elay! 
Write TODAY! emember — Early 
starters make most money. 
PEN-’n-BRUSH STUDIOS 
154 Nassau St., Dept. A-1 
New York, N. Y. 















posures 50c. Mayfair Photo Service, 
Dept. A, Box 261, Toledo, Ohio. 


JUMBO PRINTS, bigger, deckledge, per- 
tbe. JUMBO. 








manent; try one order, 

Box 868A, Minneapolis. 

Rolls Developed, two prints each nega- 
tive, Reprints, 2c each; 100 or more, 


1%c. Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 
boxes. 50 beautiful assorted name 
imprinted Christmas Cards. Sell $1. 
You make 50c. Free Samples. Cheer- 
ful Card Co., 20 White Plains, N. Y. 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY 




















ELGIN & WALTHAM WATCHES 





Send for new illustrated 
watch and jewelry catalog. 
Many attractive buys at 
sensationally Low Prices! 
Make extra money, too. 


Plymouth Jewelry Company 
163 Canal St., Dept. A, N. ¥. 








last international shooting competi- 





tion in New Jersey. 





Uncle Don of radio fame, who be- 
fore he was drafted, amused the kid- 
dies by reading the funnies over 
the air, is now lecturing to recruits. 
Instead of interpreting the antics 
of Popeye and Blondie, Uncle Don, 


(fi 


SY 
or PFC Al Thaup as he’s known to tM 


() 


the Army, now talks about chemical 
warfare. 








Brothers Samuel and Herbert 
Fleischer are as close as clock-hands 
at six-thirty. They were partners 
in a filling station in Brookline, 
Mass., and decided to enlist. At 
Fort Devins, they were assigned to 


THE IDEAL RING 
For the Service Man 


WITH THE 43RD INFANTRY DI- 
ISION, CAMP SHELBY, Miss.— 
thpaw Pfc. Vimmie Coleman of 
169th Infantry sat fuming in the 
hen, as he clumsily plied the po- 

9 peeler with his left hand. The 
rument, ordinarily effective and 
cient, cut deeply into the flesh 
the potatoes as the sweeping mo- 
moved away from the K.P.’s 
The 
rturbed K.P., rightfully indignant, 
s suddenly unable to control his 
“Have you a left-handed 
ato-peeler?” he inquired of the 


A soldier in Company C, 118th 
Ingineers, returned from a date with 
local belle thoroughly disgruntled. 
mates were unable to understand 
the new shower room floor being 
mented, the resourceful soldier had 
eezed his ample frame into a tub 

d arduously scrubbed and soaped 
He 
d departed immaculate and whistl- 
The heartthrob had not been 

e, evidently unaware of her ad- 


a barber in 
118th Engineers, Company C, will 
cutting hair and shaving and trim- 
g with the conveniences of a sta- 
nary shop when on maneuvers. 
Pl. John Savage, squad carpenter, 
constructed a wooden case with 
dividual compartments for scissors, 


Company I of the 169th Infantry 


week. Walking dejectedly about 
area, the company members pre- 
red for a 25-mile hike, designed to 


the same squadron. After arriving 
at Miami, they were moved into the 
same hotel room. Both hope to get 
to officer candidate school. 





Pvt. Robert Webb came to Miami 
Beach via the race tracks at Hot 
Springs, Empire, and Aqueduct and 
is now wearing the “silks” of the 
Air Forces. Having traded in his 
saddle for what he hopes will be an 
aerial gunner’s berth, ex-Jockey 


a winner. He has a sure tip in the 
World War II Sweepstakes: United 
Nations to come from behind in a 


Webb is up to boot Uncle Sam home|! 





terrific stretch drive. 











Sterling Silver Ring with attractive 
stepped pattern and sides neatly de- 
signed as illustrated. 


It expresses the spirit and pride of 
the men in service. 


Sizes 8,9, 10, 11 and 12 ready for 
immediate shipment 


ATTRACTIVELY PRICED, $2 
FORT JEWELERS 


WEST UNITY, OHIO 














DEVELOPED 


{FILM 


ONLY 
Bromide ENLARGEMENTS with 
8 Finerfoto Prints from all 8-ex- 
posure Rolls developed. The en- 


wriaictenne O) 


Finerfotos, Box 898-19, Minneapolis, Minn. 














MEN. If you have had selling experi- 
ence before joining the Army, we offer 
you an unusual opportunity to represen 
us in your company. Commissions pai 
in advance. Box 221, 217 7th Avenue, 
New York, N, Y. 


INSTRUCTION 


“UNCLE SAM” wants many Asst. 
Statistical Clerks. War Service posk 
tions. $1620 first year. Men—Wom- 
en, 18 up. No experience necessary. 
Examinations close Aug. 4. Full par- 
ticulars—list many other government 
jobs—FREE. Write today. Franklin 
Institute, Dept, P 26, Rochester, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade 
reasonably priced approvals, U. 8S, 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


MILITARY SUPPLIES 




















Special values. Enlisted men’s garrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
$2.75. Oversea caps, khaki T5c, se 

$1.25. Regimental insignia for men an 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 82- 
page catalog will be. forwarded upon 
request. March Military 7 ment ee 
155 East 34th St., Dept. AT, New York, 


REAL ESTATE 


OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills. the 
friendly, progressive veterans com- 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze 
phyr Hills, Florida, 














BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbe 
from each negative 25c, 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c, 18 exposures 35mm 604, 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 8a, 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference, 








REVEILLE 
SLIP-NOT-TIE 


n in 10 seconds—off 
2 10 seconds. Cannot 
lip. No elastic neck- 
yands or hooks (etc.) 
Made from fine mater- 
ials. New Army Reg- 
ulation Colors that will 
be worn 365 days per 






ipa 
skomiy 











year. 
$4.00 Per Doz. $42.00 Per Gross. 
3 Sample Ties Pre Ce $1.00 


SLIP-NOT T 


Established 1932 





39 N. 10th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 
Box T St. Paul, Minn. 


DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS! 


RAY’S FOR MORE VALUE— 
BETTER SERVICE 

Clip this ad and send trial roll with 25¢ 
(coin) rolls developed; your choice, twe 
beautiful double weight professional en- 
largements and 8 never-fade Raytone 
prints, or two prints each good negative. 
Other money saving coapons in- 2 
cluded. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept. 45-F. La Crosse, Wis. 
































thing and have spared no 
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8 am. 
fared and prepared for the wors 


harily unenthusiastic, swept him o 
feet, 
but him. 





The guard 





rched out at 8 o'clock, 










[the ist sergeant. 








p them on their feet from 10 p.m. 
The ist sergeant ap- 


he requested voluntters for 24- 
ur guard duty. The response, or-| 


as the members crowded 
was deter- 
Bined in five minutes, but 25 soldiers 
remorsée- 
yY wondering why they had had 
™ hear the news for guard duty one 
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IS ONE BUCK! 


To Send Army Times to the Folks Back Home 
For the Next Six Months! 


That’s all—just inclose a dollar with the coupon below and 
we'll send ARMY TIMES for the next six months to any 
Your folks want to keep up on what the Army is doing, 


read ARMY TIMES each week—every issue packed with 
news and features about the Army. 

Give them a break—spend a buck for a gift they’ll always 
remember—Six Months for One Dollar. Subscribe Today! 


Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 

I Gtk cecncecnvecerscnttinsinintibiatianiainnnevrinnneisimennnimnmnunenisemnenieanennneaneeeeet 
~ 
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BE QGGTORB 10 ccceercccecessscescsccsecccecscssccscnesen 


Inclosed $1.00 for each subscription. Gift card will be sent and sub- 
scription started with next issue. You can also subscribe at the same 
ihute after it had been mentioned | rate to receive your own copy of ARMY TIMES in camp each week. 


COSTS 


Everyone in your family will 


covevoshoveenneqnsoensns seoremmnneng SD 
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the best in photo finishing. 


below. 


Enlargements 
MARK YOUR ORDER 


Quality Above Everything 


During the many years we have done Mail Order Photo 
Finishing, we have emphasized QUALITY above every- 





expense to give our customers 
We know our customers want 


the same high quality and workmanship they have re- 
ceived in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so 
we are increasing our prices to make this service possible. 
Our QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with 
coupon good for 1 colored or 2 Plain 


A VOR URRE SA Only 30c 


DEPARTMENT X. 





from Each Negative. 


included) .............. ia taiiatiaiiiaaians siaiciaeiiid Only 


Any 6 r 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Prints 


(No enlargements 


30c 














tact Print from each 
largement included) 


nsiisieaiaiaeasemiameiell Only 


Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed and One Con- 


negative. (No en- 


30c 





Eight Contact Prints 
best negative ............ “ 


25 or more 2c each 


18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 


Box 184 








ment or two plain enlargements from 


Contact Prints without enlargements 


and One colored enlarge- 


30c 


3c each 
1!/,c each 


iiiiaaaaaiianl Only 


100 or more 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 


Fine Grain Developing — 3x4 Prints — No Free Enlargements 
6 Exp. Univex 25¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill $1.00 
8 Exp. Rolls 35¢ 18 Exp. No, 135-35mm With Refill $1.25 
12 Exp. Rolls 50c 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill $1.50 
16 Exp. Rolls 70c 36 Exp. No, 135-35mm With Refill $1.75 


36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 


Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c each 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





“Pace 16 Wasuincton, D. C., Aucust 1, 1942 





Somervell Streamlines Army Explains Allowance 
Service Commands 


CHICAGO, July 30—A three-day conference of the Command- For Soldiers’ Dependent 


ing Generals of the Army’s nine Service Commands with Lieut. Gen. 


Brehon B. Somervell, Commanding General, Services of Supply, be- | Unit commanders throughout the;part of such funds for services|through adoption and pers 


. : . . ong: 
gan here today at the Palmer House. |Army will inform all military per-| rendered in connection with obtain-|for a period of not less tha 
The meeting follows the reorganization order issued last week sonnel of the provisions of the me — h, agg sev =i a yen nea yl | a indy 
which redesignated the nine Corps Areas as Service Commands and | Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance /#W !t will be pointed out. + | CRESTRON, SUSS Sh Saaee Ge 
g , - : Allowance and Allotment Branch, Ad-|(in loco parentis) to the man 

laid down a program to decentralize and expedite the operations Act of 1942, including penalties for 


i j General’s office, Building “Y,”|cerned. Not more than tw 
i : , fraud and false representations, the | JUt@nt ‘ 
of the Services of Supply.. The Service Commands are identical \" ~ se rep 





geographically with the nine former Corps Areas. 


War Department announced Thurs- 20th and B Streets, N.E., Washing-|this group may be designate 


iday. Payment or acceptance of any 





Such meetings usually are held in 
Washington. This conference was 
taken to Chicago by General oo 
ervell to conform to the policy of t e 
Office of Defense Transportation 


Sergeant York’s Sweetheart 


Chich urges the avoidance of mect-| (im Film Only) Is Sponsor 


ings in the Capital to relieve the | 
transportation burden. | 
Services Field Agencies 

The Services of Supply, of en 
the Service Commands are a 
agencies, is charged, in ae 
securing, supplying and transport- 
ing troops, war material and equip- 
ment for the Army. 

The conference will be devoted to 
consideration of the tag 
plan and methods to improve ef -| 
ciency of operations by on ovemae. Y 
the authority and responsibility 4 
commanding generals in the field | 


and by eliminating duplicating activ- | ; 


ities it 

The basic mission of the Service | 
Commands is to render assistance in | 
all matters of supply and administra- 
tion to the Army Ground and Air 
Forces and to Defense Commands 
within their geographic boundaries. 
This new organization oeee*s> 
prompt response to the requirements 
of troops and relieves troop com- 
manders of a burden of administra- 
tive detail. 

Commanding Generals 

The Commanding Generals of the 
Service Commands follow: 

First—Maj. Gen. Sherman Miles, 
Boston, Mass.; Second—Maj. Gen. 
Thomas A. Terry, Governors Island, 
N. Y.; Third—Maj. Gen. Milton A. 
Record, Baltimore, Md.; Fourth— 
Maj. Gen, William Bryden, Atlanta, 
Ga.: Fifth—Maj. Fred Cc. Wallace, 
Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio; Sixth— 
Maj. Gen. George Grunert, Chicago, 
Ill.; Seventh—Maj. Gen. Frederick E. 
Uhl, Omaha, Nebr.; Eighth— Maj. 
Gen. Richard Donovan, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex.; Ninth — Maj. Gen. 
Kenyon A. Joyce, Fort Douglas, Utah. 

General Somervell, in instructions 
to Commanders of the Service Com- 
mand, said: 

Functions Indispensable . 

“The supply, personnel, adminis- 
trative and other service functions 
for which the Service Commands are 
responsible as field agencies of the 
Services of Supply are indispensable 
to the proper conduct of this war. 

“Unless recruits are properly class- 
ified and assigned, the tactical and 
training units which receive them 
are hampered in the execution of 
their missions. 

“Unless troops in training are 
quickly and completely supplied and 
equipped, the training programs are 
impeded. 

“Unless field commanders are re- 
lieved from responsibility for admin- 
istrative detail, they cannot give | 
their full attention to their troops. 

“Unless the functions of internal 
security and intelligence are effi- 
ciently handled within the zone of 
the interior, the safety of the coun- 
try is endangered.” 

The decentralized plan of organi- 
zation is designed better to carry out 
these functions. 

General Somervell was accompa- | 
nied to Chicago by members of his | 
headquarters staff in Washington, | 
and the Commanding General of each 
Service Command brought two offi- | 
cers from his staff. 





U. S. Tokio Raiders. 
Get China Medals 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Military 
Order of China was conferred by | 
Major General Shih-Ming Chu, Mili- 
tary Attache of the Chinese Embassy | 


| 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, La. 


|ton, D. C., is charged with all ad- 
ministrative work on family allow- 
ances authorized by the Act. 

The Act authorizes the payment of 
monthly family allowances to certain 
relatives and certain dependents of 
enlisted men of grade four and be- 


low (private, private first class, | 


corporal and sergeant) upon applica- 
tion in writing by the enlisted man, 
or by or on behalf of the relatives 
and dependents concerned. 

Under the terms of the Act, a 
soldier’s wife may receive an allow- 
ance of $50 per month where there 
are no children, $22 of this being 
deducted from the soldier’s pay, and 
$28 being contributed by the Gov- 
ernment. In the case of a wife and 
one child, the Government's contri- 
bution will be $40 in addition to the 
$22 deducted from the soldier’s pay, 
making a total of $62 per month. For 
each additional child there will be 
an allowance of $10 per month, 


* |contributed by the Government. 


First Payment Nov. 1 
The family allowance will accrue 


*\as of June 1, 1942, for men who 


Having been named by the officers and en- 
listed men of the 327th Infantry as their regimental “sponsor,” Miss Joan 


in Washington, on three wounded | Leslie, Warner Bros. film star, this week presented the regiment and its 


officers of the Army Air Forces who | various units with autographed pictures of herself 


participated in the aerial raid on 
Japan on April 18 last. 


Presentation was made at Walter | 


(Not the one above.) 


The youthful screen player, who had the feminine lead in “Sergeant 
| York,” posed before a large reproduction of the “All-American” insignia of 


Reed Hospital to Capt. Harold F | the 82nd Division in which the 327th plays an important fightng role. The 
Wanesn pitot West Hartford, Conn.: | “All-American” being Sergeant York's old division, there is more than just 
Capt. Ted W. Lawson, pilot, Los An-| Hollywood “idolatry” in the choice of the celluloid “Mrs. York” as “sponsor,” 


geles, Calif.; and First Lt. Charles | accordin 


L. McClure, navigator, University | 
City, Mo. 
All three were wounded in a plane} 


g to Colonel George S. Wear commanding the 327th Infantry. 
Co-incidental with the arrival of Miss Leslie’s photographs, came an 
autographed picture of Sergeant Alvin C. York, who presented his photo to} 


P ° > > xj > Tork’ oe} > >» 29R we ‘ > 
crash some time after the raid. Pre-| the men of the regiment. York's old regiment, the 328th, was disbanded 


viously they received the Distin-| with the activation of the 82nd Division in March, 1942 


guished Flying Cross, as well as} 
promotions. 

Among those present at the cere- 
mony was Brig. Gen, James H. Doo- 


During the filming of his World War I exploits, Sergeant York became 
| friendly with Miss Leslie, who played the part of his sweetheart and wife 
in the film. Although she has been Invited to visit Claiborne, it is not ex- 


little, commanding officer of the| pected that Miss Leslie will arrive here in the near future because of picture 


group that raided Japan. 


| engagements. 


were then in the service. The first 
payment, however, will not be made 
| until November 1. 

In the Class A group of dependents 
| (wife and children) both the en- 
|listed man’s deduction of $22 and 
|} the Government’s contributions are 
|compulsory upon filing of the appli- 
| cation, if approved. 
| If there is no wife but one child, 
| the Government’s monthly contribu- 
| tion will be $20 in addition to the 


| soldier’s deduction of $22. In the| 


jcase of no wife but two children, 
the Government’s contribution will 
be $30 with $10 per month for each 
additional child, in addition to the 
$22 deducted from the soldier’s pay. 
If there is a former wife, divorced, 
to whom alimony has been decreed 
and is still payable, the Government’s 
contribution will be $20, in addition 
to the soldier’s $22 deduction: how- 
ever, both contributions will be re- 
duced if the amount of alimony is 
less than $42 a month. 
Class B Optional 

Payment to Class B dependents is 
optional with the enlisted man. This 
group includes a grandchild, parent, 
brother or sister who is dependent 
upon the soldier for a substantial 
portion of his support. In these 
cases, $22 a month, or $5 if he is 
already contributing $22 to Class A 
dependents, will be the soldier’s con- 
tribution, and the Government’s 
monthly contribution will be $15 if 
there is one parent, $25 if there are 
two parents, and $5 will be contri- 
buted by the Government for each 
grandchild, brother and sister. 

The total allowance to be paid to 
Class B beneficiaries, however, will 
not exceed $50 per month. Where 
such allowances would otherwise ex- 
ceed this figure, a proportionate re- 
duction in each will be made. 

Allowances to Class B dependents 
are to be granted only while the 
prospective beneficiary is dependent 
upon the enlisted man for a sub- 
stantial portion of his or her support. 
|Class B payments may be discon- 
| tinued upon written application of 
the enlisted man. 

While $22 is the amount to be de- 
ducted from the enlisted man’s pay 
|as his contribution where either a 
|Class A or Class B allowance is 
made, the deduction will be $27 per 
month where both Class A and Class 
B allowances apply. These amounts 
are prorated to_ beneficiaries, and 
added to the Government's contri- 
butions 





Terms Are Defined 

Under the Act, the term “wife” 
means a lawful wife; “former wife 
divorced” means a former wife di- 
vorced who has not remarried, and 
to whom alimony has been decreed 
and is still payable. The term “child” 
includes a legitimate child; a child 
legally adopted; a stepchild, if a 
member of the enlisted man’s house- 
hold, including a stepchild who con- 
tinues as a member of the enlisted 
man’s household after death of the 
mother or termination of the mar- 
riage; and an illegitimate child, pro- 


vided the enlisted man has been! 


judicially ordered to contribute to 
such child’s support, judicially de- 
creed to be the putative father of 
such child, or has acknowledged un- 
der oath in writing that he is the 
child’s father. 

The term “grandchild” is limited to 
a child to whom the enlisted man 
had stood in the relationship of a 
parent (in loco parentis) for a period 
of not less than one year prior to 
his enlistment or induction. 
| The term “parent” includes grand- 


father and grandmother as well as| 


father and mother; also stepfather 


receive an allowance, and jp 
j}absence of a designation by th 
|listed man, preference will be 
to those who actually exe 
| parental relationship at the 
;of or most nearly prior to the 
'of the enlisted man’s entrane 
|active service. If such pa 
parents are not dependent or 
an allowance, preference may | 
tended to others within the 
who at a more remote time act 
supported the enlisted man p 
entrance into service. 

The terms “brother” and “gj 
include half brothers and half 
Stepbrothers and stepsisters, 
brothers and sisters through 
tion. 

The terms “child,” “grand¢ 
“brother,” and “sister,” are If 
to unmarried persons under 18 
of age, or else incapable of 
support by reason of ment 
| Physical defect. 
| Adjust Other Allotments 
| Whenever necessary, the o 
| Class E or other formal allot; 
jof pay will be discontinued op 
|justed so as to insure that 
| listed mans pay will be gs 
|to meet his contributions undep 
Act, and permit him to 
minimum credit of $10 per 
on pay day for his personal 
needs. 

An eligible enlisted man who 
jentered upon active military § 
|}since June 1, 1942, will be eg 
to the benefits of the Act only) 
the first of the month next fol 
the date of filing his appligg 
with his organization commanéé 

Allowances may be paid op 
tinued to be paid to the authé 
beneficiaries of eligible enlisted] 
who are reported missing in 
interned in a neutral count 
leaguered, beseiged or in the 
of the enemy. 
Dependents May Apply 

A definite effort will be m 
see that applications for fa 
lowances are filed by all en 
men with known Class A dependé 
In case the enlisted man refi 
file such application, the facts if 
case will be reported by the 
commander, together with his 
mendation to the Allowance 
Allotment Branch, Adjutant Gen 
Office, Building Y, 20th and B Str 
N. E., Washington, D. C. The 
ance and Allotment Branch will 
provide to known Class A deper 
every Opportunity to file app 
for family allowances on theif 
behalf. y 


Baseball Score 


SATURDAY, JULY 25 7" 
American League is 
Washington, 10; Cleveland, 6 (13 
New York, 7; Detroit, 2. 
Philadelphia, 2; Chicago, 1. % 
Boston, 9; St. Louis, 8 (10 in.). G 
National League 
Cincinnati, 8; New York, 6, 
St. Louis, 6; Boston, 3, 
Pittsburgh, 4; Brooklyn, 1, 
Chicago, 4; Philadelphia, 1. 
SUNDAY, JULY 26 
American League 
Washington, 2—1: Cleveland, 0—7. 
New York, 5; Detroit, 2. 
Chicago, 2—2; Philadelphia, 1—3, 
St. Louis, 9—4; Boston, 2—3, 
National League a 
Brooklyn, 3—5; Pittsburgh, 2—3. 
Boston, 5—3; St. Louis, 2—5. 
Philadelphia, 4—6; Chicago, 3—1. 
Cincinnati, 6—2; New York, 2—1. 
MONDAY, JULY 27 
American League 
Boston, 8; Cleveland, 5 
TUESDAY, JULY 28 
American League 
Washington, 9; St. Louis, 4. 
New York, 8; Chicago, 3 
Boston, 3; Chicago, 1, 
National League 
Brooklyn, 7—1: St. Louis, 6—9 
New York, 9—3; Chicago, 5—0 4 
Cincinnati, 8—3; Philadelphia, 1—1 
Boston, 4; Pittsburgh, 3. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 29 
American League 
Washington, 11; St. Louis, 10. 
Cleveland, 7 Boston, 6 
Detroit, 12; Philadelphia, 7 
Chicago, 6—7; New York, 5—5 
National League 
Pittsburgh, 3—3: Boston, 6 
Chicago, 4—1; New York, 2—3 
Brooklyn, 4; St. Louis, 3. 








League Standi 
THRU WED., JULY 29 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 

| w. I 


| Brooklyn 
| St. Louis . 

Cincinnati . 

New York .. 
| Chicago 
| Pittsburgh 

Boston 

Philadelphia 2 68 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
} y L. 
| New York 31 
| Boston 
| Cleveland ... 

St. Louis 

Detroit 
Chicago 
Washington 


and stepmother; father and mother | ehiiadelphia | 





